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FACING  UP  TO  THE  RACIAL  DIVIDE 

by  Judith  Bair 


As  our  national  leadership  explores  the  tenuous  nature  of  race  rela- 
tions, Maryland’s  "black  public  policy  powerhouse"  shares  with 
College  Park  readers  the  promises  and  perils  ahead  for  the  “One 
America ’’concept. 


COVER  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JENNIFER  GROGAN 


THIS  PERSON'S  ARMY 

CULTURES  CLASH  IN  A 
CHANGING  MILITARY 

by  Joe  Sugarman 


the  'F'  word 

EVOLUTION  OF  A REVOLUTION 
by  Dianne  Burch 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years  since 
Betty  Friedan’s  seminal  work,  The 
Feminine  Mystique,  underscored 
women’s  discontent  and  sparked  the 
Women's  Rights  Movement.  A gen- 
eration of  feminists  later,  what  issues 
are  under  consideration  and  which 
are  under  fire? 


Sexual  harassment  convic- 
tions at  Aberdeen.  A 
“don’t  ask,  don’t  tell”  pol- 
icy for  gays  and  lesbians. 
The  U.S.  military  is  com- 
ing under  fire  to  change. 
Sociologists  Mady  and 
David  Segal  offer  insight 
into  the  Army’s  struggle 
to  redefine  itself. 


KEEPING  THE  FAITH 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BELIEF 
IN  A SECULAR  TEMPLE 

by  Brenna  McBride 


From  Baptists  to  Buddhists,  Mus- 
lims to  Methodists,  Catholics  to 
Christian  Scientists,  the  diversity  of 
Maryland’s  student  body  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  paths  students  pursue 
in  search  of  spiritual  growth. 
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hatever  happened  to  political  correctness?  It  was  born  in  an  environment  of  good  inten- 
tions, grew  into  a monstet  of  ridiculous  proportions  and  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  acid 
wit  of  journalists,  comedians  and  other  exploiters  ol  the  phenomenon  ol  style.  How  did  something 
meant  to  relieve  discrimination  and  improve  civility  get  so  out  of  hand?  Why  was  the  backlash  so 
vehement  and  the  manifestation  so  absurd? 

Heaven  knows  we  Americans  hate  to  be  told  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  We  don’t  often  ques- 
tion the  origins  of  our  cultural  habits  but  fight  like  hell  to  preserve  them.  When  we  say  “babe”  or 
“bozo”  or  “the  girls”  or  “the  boys,”  it’s  just  an  innocent  shorthand;  everybody  understands  it  in  the 
spirit  of — what,  really?  Some  of  the  most  egregious  racial  slurs  and  stereotyping  adjectives  are  hard- 
ly justified  by  “that’s  just  the  way  we  want  to  say  it.”  We’ve  come  a long  way,  actually — in  erasing 
the  “n”  word,  in  eliminating  demeaning  references  to  national  identities  (I  can’t  even  bring  myself 
to  give  an  example,  in  fact).  We  dutifully  edit  chairman  to  chair,  policeman  to  officer.  Oriental  to 
Asian,  Indian  to  Native  American.  And,  truly,  there  is  no  loss  in  that  process. 

Political  correctness,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  recently,  at  its  heart  is  human  decency,  a way  to  be 
respectful  of  differences,  respectful  of  individuals,  to  see  each  person  in  his  or  her  full  value  as  a 
human  being.  In  this  issue  of  College  Park,  where  we  look  carefully  at  the  many  ways  people  are 
fighting  stereotypes,  attitudes  and  discrimination,  we  see  in  every  sphere — religion,  politics, 
academia,  the  military — the  disastrous  results  of  knee-jerk  thinking  and  careless  assumptions.  If 

political  correctness  was  necessary  to 
point  out  some  blind  spots  we  had 
developed  as  a society,  so  be  it.  If  its 
demise  was  caused  by  the  need  of  some  to 
exploit  it  for  personal  gain,  how  very  American. 
Somewhere  in  between,  a lot  of  people  learned  to 
think  twice  before  letting  their  tongues  loose  in 
anger,  ignorance  or  just  plain  meanness.  Think- 
ing once,  thinking  twice,  thinking 


harder,  thinking  larger,  can  not  be  a 
bad  -Jud,,h  Bal.  EJm.- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SHEILA  JOHNSTON  SHERER 


PEBSPECTIVE 


Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues: 


By  now,  many  of  you  have  heard  through 
various  sources  that  I will  be  leaving  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  become  presi- 
dent of  The  Ohio  State  University  at  the 
end  of  this  spring  semester.  I certainly  did 
not  anticipate  the  amount  of  publicity  and 
public  discourse  that  this  decision  created, 
so  I am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
give  you  a personal  perspective  on  my  years 
at  Maryland  and  the  changes  at  hand. 

It  has  been  almost  34  years  since  my 
wife,  Patty,  and  I began  out  relationship 
with  the  University  of  Maryland.  My 
appointment  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  in  1964  was  the  beginning  of 
a rich  and  rewarding  journey  that  inter- 
twined an  academic  career  with  the  raising 
of  a family  and  the  development  of  deep 
friendships.  Nothing  will  ever  replace  my 
deep  affection  for  the  people  and  places  of 
this  campus;  nothing  will  ever  be  so  satis- 
fying as  watching  this  university  evolve 
over  more  than  three  decades. 

In  many  respects,  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  I have  grown  and  thrived 
together.  It  was,  from  the  time  I came 
here,  a university  seeking  to  fulfill  its 
potential,  a collection  of  creative,  caring, 
people  who  saw  excellence  as  an  enduring 
value  to  be  nurtured  and  cultivated.  As  I 
look  back  over  my  tenure  as  math  depart- 
ment chair,  as  provost,  and  as  president,  I 
see  a continuum  stemming  from  shared 
values  and  ambitious  goals:  high  quality 
undergraduate  education,  cutting-edge 
research,  dedicated  service  to  business, 
industry,  government  and  the  arts,  and 
outreach  in  K— 12  education,  social  policy, 
health  and  environmental  issues.  It  was 
the  effort,  concern  and  dedication  of  many 
people  on  every  level  of  the  university 
that  enabled  us  to  realize  the  enormous 
and  profound  growth  we  are  seeing  here. 

The  university’s  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, especially  for  academically  talent- 
ed students,  are  now  national  models  that 
have  attracted  an  increasingly  talented 


pool  of  incoming  freshmen  every  year 
since  1988.  The  success  of  these  pro- 
grams was  recognized  in  a recent  arti- 
cle in  Washingtonian  (December  1997) 
that  cites  the  numbers  of  students  who 
are  turning  down  the  “ivies”  for  a Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  education.  Our 
strong  research  programs,  especially  in 
science,  technology,  the  social  sciences 
and  public  policy,  are  attracting  the 
best  faculty  in  the  nation  to  this  prime 
location  at  the  heart  of  federal  policy 
and  international  activity.  The  A. 

James  Clark  School  of  Engineering,  the 
Maryland  Business  School,  the  College 
of  Education  and  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism, as  well  as  many  programs  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  ranked  among 
the  top  25  in  the  nation  and  are  moving 
rapidly  to  the  top  tier.  Our  liaisons  with 
business  and  industry  in  promoting  the 
economic  growth  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
and  the  Baltimore- Washington  region, 
and  our  close  ties  to  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  areas  of  education,  social 
and  economic  policy,  have  made  the  uni- 
versity a vital  player  in  the  economic 
health  and  progress  of  the  area. 

When  I became  president  on  Eeb.  1, 
1989,  there  were  two  goals  that  I strongly 
believed  were  worth  pursuing.  One  was 
diversity,  not  just  the  statistical  diversity 
of  a multi-ethnic  population,  but  diversity 
as  part  of  the  defining  excellence  of  this 
institution.  The  other  was  the  broadening 
of  advancement  activities  to  increase  alum- 
ni involvement  and  to  build  a base  for  pri- 
vate giving  to  ensure  quality  programs 
across  the  university.  I am  extremely  proud 
that  Maryland  today  is  identified  nation- 
wide as  a model  of  diversity  planning  and 
initiatives.  In  November,  the  advisory 
committee  of  President  Clinton’s  Initiative 
on  Race  held  the  first  of  a series  of  meet- 
ings on  race  relations  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  partly  in  recognition  of  the  uni- 
versity as  one  of  14  sites  nationally,  and 


President  William  E.  Kirwan  announced  his 
departure  at  a university  forum  in  January. 

one  of  only  two  universities,  where 
“Promising  Practices”  encourage  racial 
dialogue  and  diversity  activities. 

And  just  last  October,  after  years  of 
preparation  and  planning,  the  university 
publicly  launched  Bold  Vision  • Bright 
Future,  a comprehensive  fund-raising  cam- 
paign with  a $350  million  goal.  Tied 
closely  to  the  goals  of  our  strategic  plan, 
this  campaign  will  advance  the  university 
in  essential  areas  of  academic  quality. 

This  moment  on  the  university’s  con- 
tinuum is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
for  a change  in  leadership.  The  university 
finds  itself  transformed  and  ready  to  be 
counted  among  the  top  public  research 
universities  nationwide.  I have  given  my 
best  efforts  to  that  end,  and  look  forward 
to  a new  challenge  at  Ohio  State.  But 
there  will  be  no  forgetting  of  the  place 
and  process  that  forged  my  life  and  career. 
The  sadness  of  parting  is  balanced  by  my 
confidence  that  the  leadership,  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  University  of  Maryland  will 
carry  forward  the  values  and  goals  that 
have  guided  us  to  this  point  of  excellence. 
— William  E.  Kirwan 
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IN  TOUCH  WITH  KYRGYZ 

I was  astonished  and  excited 
to  read  the  article  about  the 
Kyrgyz  Republic  in  Central 
Asia  in  the  Fall  1997  issue  of 


College  Park  magazine.  It  was  a 
fabulous  article  that  gave  a 
personal,  cultural  and  intellec- 


tual perspective  into  this 
newly  formed  Central  Asian 
Republic.  I was  also  impressed 
by  Jennifer  Grogan’s  artistic 
and  creative  illustrations.  I 
would  formally  like  to  provide 
a concurrence  of  support  and 
applaud  all  the  staff  members. 
Yasin  E.  Ozer 
Lanhani,  Md. 

TEAMS  IN  SPIRIT,  IF  NOT  BY 
NAME 

This  is  in  response  to  a small 
piece  written  on  the  renovated 
Ritchie  Coliseum  {Fall  ’97]. 
The  article  states  that  the 
men’s  volleyball  team  will 
practice  here.  According  to 
Diamondback  sports  writers, 
there  is  no  men’s  “team,”  but 
rather  a men’s  “club.”  The  rea- 
son I bring  this  up  is  because 
the  men’s  water  polo  “club” 
could  not  get  anything  print- 
ed with  the  word  “team”  in 
the  Diamondback,  if  we  got 
anything  at  all. 


The  Diamondback  says  that 
team  designates  a varsity 
sport,  which  neither  men’s 
volleyball  nor  water  polo  are 
(although  both  are  very  suc- 
cessful teams).  The  men’s  polo 
team  was  National  Runners- 
up  Champions  m 1993  and 
finished  fourth  the  following 
year,  placing  at  least  one  play- 
er on  the  Tournament  First 
Team  both  years.  Men’s  volley- 
ball, although  I don’t  follow, 
has  been  successful  in  the  past, 
also. 

Lennie  Phillips 
via  e-mail 

THAT'S  WESTERN  MD..  NOT 
WESTERN  PA. 

Recently,  I was  reading  an 
article  in  the  Fall  1997  issue 
of  College  Park  concerning  the 
fund-raising  campaign  headed 
by  Paul  Mullan  and  Brenda 
Brown  Lipitz.  In  the  article, 
Mr.  Mullan ’s  “small  town”  was 


listed  as  being  in  Allegheny 
County.  Unless  you  were  refer- 
ring to  the  Allegheny  County 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  Maryland  coun- 
ty is  Allegany.  A Maryland 
university  should  know  better. 
Details! 

Philip  Felton  ’78 
Cumberland,  Md. 

( in  Allegany  County) 

Editor’s  Note:  Oops!  See  what 
happens  when  the  magazines 
managing  editor  hails  from  West- 
ern Pennsylvania?  According  to 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  reference 
division,  the  difference  in  the 
spelling  of  the  two  counties  results 
from  variants  in  translation  from 
the  Native  American  Algonquian 
language.  Another  variant  of 
translation  is  "Alleghany.  ” The 
mountain  range  through  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania is  spelled  "Allegheny" 
like  the  Pennsylvania  county. 


College  Park  Is  Just  a Click  Away 


Check  out  our  online  magazine  at 
http://www.inform.umd.edu/ 

CPMAG 

Starting  with  the  Summer  1997 
issue,  you  can  peruse  all  the  fea- 
ture stories,  sample  a smorgasbord 
of  department  stories,  catch  up 
with  former  classmates  and  more. 

Respond  to  the  current  poll  (we'll  publish  your  views  on  the 
topic  at  hand  at  our  Web  site  and,  perhaps,  in  the  print  College 
Park,  too).  And  be  sure  to  click  on  the  "Editor's  Choice."  As 
always — whether  by  e-mail  or  snail  mail — we  welcome  your 
feedback. 


A PERSONAL  OBSERVATION 
ON  DIVERSITY 


When  I came  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  in  1969,  I 
believe  I had  never  spoken  to  a 
black  person  on  a personal 
level  at  any  time  in  my  life.  I 
had  grown  up  on  Long  Island 
where  the  people  were  either 
Jewish  or  Roman  Catholic  and 
that  was  about  all. 

For  some  of  the  people  on 
my  dorm  floor  (5th  floor,  Bel 
Air  B)  I was  the  first  Jew  that 
they  had  ever  seen.  Listening 
to  some  of  their  comments 
wasn’t  really  like  listening  to 
anti-Semitic  diatribes,  but 
really  rather  humorous  as  it 
seemed  so  absurd,  e.g.,  Jews 
with  tails,  Jews  who  ate  Chris- 
tian babies,  etc. 

One  of  the  wisest  people  on 
the  floor  was  a black  student 
from  Phillie — Lonnie  Robins, 
a sophomore.  He  always 
seemed  so  self-assured  and 
knew  how  to  handle  any  situa- 
tion regardless  of  who  was 
presenting  it.  I learned  a lot 
from  how  he  dealt  with  many 
different  types  of  people  from 
obviously  diverse  back- 
grounds. 

It’s  ironic  that  after  gradu- 
ating in  1972  I went  on  to 
medical  school  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  There  I was  one  of  only 
13  whites  in  a class  of  130 
students.  Talk  about  diversity. 
Allan  Tiedrich  ’12 

This  response  came  from  our  online 
poll  last  simmer  asking  what 
diversity  at  Maryland  meant  to 
our  alumni. 
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TOP  10  REASONS 

to  Jomtk<  Ui\iv«Ksity  of  Mikry|jki\d  Aloh\i\i  Associ&tioi\ 


GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS  WITH 
THE  TRAVELING  TERRAPINS 

A UfkoU  t\«u/  to  fl^ii\^  turtles 

NO  MORE  PARKING  TICKETS 

Seriously,  you  cikt\  p^rk  i»\  selected  lots  u/itkout  fexr 

MIX  AND  MINGLE  WITH  THE  BIGWIGS 

Tke  prez,  stJkr  faculty  Jkhd  (u/ii\r\i»\^)  co2kckes  skou/  up  reyuKrIy  \t  xlu»r»i%i  events 

ALL  THE  READING  MATERIAL 
YOU  COULD  HOPE  FOR 

Likr^ry  privileges  Jire  ot\e  of  our  tr»ost  popu|j»r  kei\efits 

YOU  NEED  THE  EXERCISE 

And  c^hnpus  recreiktion  fitcilities  And  pro^rAlr\S  Are  A kAr^Ain  for  hNenvkerS 

FREE  COFFEE  TABLE  PUBLICATIONS 

Like  tkis  n>A^Azine  (u/kere  your  lAtest  Accohr.pliskn'ent  could  skou/  up  in  CIass 
Notes— yust  drop  us  A line) 

YOU  MIGHT  FIND  A BETTER  JOB 

Tke  cAreer  networking  Activities  of  tke  ckApters  And  cluks  Are  A ^o|dhr>ine  of 
inforhNAtion  And  opportunity 

YOU’LL  IMPROVE  YOUR  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Wine  tAstin^s,  kull  roAsts,  tAi|-^Ates  And  otker  exotic  occAsions  Au/Ait  you 

YOU’LL  SAVE  BIG  BUCKS 

FrojTN  discounts  on  cAhtNpus  for  events  And  N\erckAndise  to  speciAl  rAtes  on  GEICO 
Auton^okile  insurAnce,  your  investnxent  u/ill  pAy  you  l»Ack  irsAny  tiirxes  over 


YOU’LL  BE  BUILDING 
THE  TERRAPIN  SPIRIT! 

And,  After  aII,  isn’t  tkAt  u/kAt  it’s  reAlly  aII  Akout? 

COhrv<  hk  todiky.  Fill  Out  tkc  K>CfT\l><Kski p foirtx\  OI%  59  Or  c2k|| 

US  toll  ikt  1 ~8oo~336~8627  or  c~N\ikil  us  2kt  uhPkcpik|uir>@utx\<JikCc.uiT\cI.«<lu 


You  Can  Work  It  Out. . .and  Off 


PILLAR  OFFERS  SUPPORT 
FOR  MIDDLE-SCHOOLERS 


There’s  no  law  that  says  the  “fresh- 
man 15”  is  a required  component 
of  college  life,  especially  when  the 


new  Campus  Recreation  Center  is  so  conve- 
niently located  in  the  heart  of  the  high-rise  resi- 
dence communities.  The  four-stor}'  center  is 
230,000  square  feet  of  fantasy  for  fitness  freaks, 
with  an  extra  29,000  square  feet  of  outdoor 
pool  and  deck  space  to  satisfy  sun  worshippers. 

“What  we  had  before  in  terms  of  fitness  cen- 
ters serv'ed  very  few,”  says  Amy  Terhaar,  mar- 
keting coordinator  for  Campus  Recreation  Ser- 
vices. “This  center  is  in  a centralized  location 
and  can  accommodate  a lot  more  people.” 

Included  among  the  accommodations  are  the 
indoor  “natatorium,”  with  an  eight-lane  pool 
and  spectator  seating  for  home  swim  meets;  two 
hardwood-floor  gymnasiums  for  basketball,  vol- 
leyball, badminton  and  indoor  soccer;  a fitness 

room  filled  to 


the  brim  with  cardiovascular  equipment;  an 
aerobic  dance  room  with  mirrored  walls  and 
ballet  barres;  six  handball/racquetball  courts;  a 
three-lane  walking  and  running  track;  a weight 
room;  a martial  arts  room  with  padded  walls; 
and  locker  rooms  for  men,  women  and  families. 

Dining  Serv’ices  gets  into  the  act  with  a 
snack  bar/lounge  area,  a clothing  and  supply 
store  and  various  concession  stands;  the  Univer- 
sity Health  Center  adds  its  two  cents  with  a 
health  and  wellness  area  offering  education, 
nutrition  information  and  massages. 

For  warmer  days,  the  center  makes  the  most 
of  “La  Plata  Beach”  with  its  outdoor  aquatic 
facility.  The  main  attraction — the  pool — 
is  complemented  by  a snack  bar  and 
grill,  locker  and  shower  facilities,  two 
sand  volleyball  courts,  traditional 
lounge  and  deck  furniture,  one- 
meter  diving  boards  and  a chil- 
dren’s splash  area. 

What  can  be  done  for  those 
battling  the  “post-college 
paunch?”  Fret  not — member- 
ships for  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni  are  available  for  a rea- 
sonable annual  fee.  With  a 
center  like  this,  the  invest- 
ment will  have  you  feeling 
like  a million.  — BM 


Visitors  gather  at  the  information 
desk,  above;  left,  the  new  and  nifty 
natatorium  awaits  swimmers. 


Laurie  Maynard  saw  a need  in 
her  students  at  Sligo  Middle 
School.  “If  some  of  our  kids 
could  get  the  extra  one-on-one 
help  in  school,  it  would  make 
a huge  difference,”  thought 
Maynard.  The  students  per- 
forming below  grade  level 
worried  her. 

So  two-and-a-half  years 
ago,  Maynard,  a guidance 
counselor,  started  Partners  in 
Listening,  Learning  and 
Responsibility.  Having 
received  her  M.  Ed  in  1995  at 
Mar^’land,  she  reached  out  to 
her  alma  mater  to  seek  college 
students  who  would  tutor  her 
students  at  Sligo. 

Carmen  Roman,  director  of 
community  relations  at  the 
university’s  Latin  American 
Studies  Center,  advertised  the 
program  to  her  class  and 
referred  several  students  to 
Maynard.  Now  students  from 
majors  and  backgrounds  of  all 
kinds  mentor  and  tutor  kids 
in  17  different  classes  at  Sligo. 

“The  college  students  have 
been  incredible,”  says  May- 
nard. “At  the  end  of  the 
semester,  they  bring  presents 
for  the  kids.  The  kids  run  out 
to  the  doors  looking  for  them 
to  come.” 

The  successful  PILLAR 
program,  supported  by  a 
Marydand  State  Department  of 
Education  grant,  has  been 
expanded  to  five  elementary 
schools. 

“We  saw  students  who 
were  once  failing  improve  by 
two  grades.  All  these  kids  now 
see  college  as  a possibility 
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The  Lunar  Bin 


t has  all  the  earmarks  of  alien  Invasion:  darkness, 
thick  fog,  eerily  incandescent  objects,  strips  of 
strangely  illuminated  land,  flashing  lights... 

No,  the  "X-Files"  has  not  started  filming  scenes  in  the 
Stamp  Student  Union's  recreation  center  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  nights.  (Bummer.)  It's  just  lunar — sometimes 
known  as  cosmic — bowling. 

This  midwestern-based  fad  has  been  sending  bowling  alleys 
across  the  country  into  a special-effects  netherworld,  and  the  university's 

own  palace  of  pins  has  been  a convert  since  December  of  '96.  The  rec  center  achieves  that  full  lunar 
effect  by  killing  the  lights,  churning  the  fog  machine,  blaring  the  jukebox  and  bathing  lanes,  balls  and 
pins  in  ultraviolet  light. 

"We  decided  this  would  be  an  exciting  option  to  offer  students,"  says  general  manager  Fay  Shar- 
man,  who  reports  that  student  evaluations  have  been  overwhelmingly  positive."  They  really  like  it. 
It's  different,  it's  fun,  it  makes  for  a more  exciting  game." 

Negative  remarks  are  few  and  far  between,  although,  says  Sharman,  "some  people  say  it's  too 
dark  to  play"  — BM 


whereas  before  they  had  no 
contact  with  the  university 
level,"  says  Roman. 

The  middle  schoolers  get 
to  attend  a class  on  campus  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  “For 
them,  this  is  a big  deal," 
explains  Maynard. 

“You  have  to  reach  the 
children  young,”  says  Roman, 
who  keeps  the  thank  you 
cards  the  middle  schoolers 
make  for  her.  Inside  the  fold- 
ed colorful  construction  paper 
are  messages  of  thanks  and 
promises  that  they  will  some 
day  be  in  her  class  at  Mary- 
land. “Through  education  you 
can  open  doors  to  the  future.” 
— CC 

TALKING  MAN-TO-MAN  WITH 
ONE  IN  FOUR 

As  the  presentation  gets 
under  way,  one  of  the  under- 
graduate males  who  make  up 
the  peer  education  group  One 
in  Four  explains  why  they 
took  their  name.  The  men  in 
the  audience  are  told  that  by 
the  time  a woman  graduates 
college,  she  has  a one-in-four 
chance  of  being  a victim  of  a 
sexual  assault.  Few,  if  any,  in 
the  audience  are  aware  of  this 
alarming  statistic. 

The  presentation  focuses  on 
seven  things  that  a man  can  do 
to  help  a woman  who  has  been 
sexually  assaulted.  These  are 
all  quite  simple,  but  they  can 
make  an  enormous  difference 
in  comforting  a survivor — for 
instance,  listening  to  her 
without  judging  what  she 
says,  not  asking  for  details  and 
not  trying  to  suggest  why  it 
happened. 


One  In  Four’s  advisor  is 
John  Foubert  (below),  a Ph.D. 
candidate  in  the  College  of 
Education  who  came  up  with 
the  idea  while  thinking  about 
topics  for  his  disserta- 
tion. He  recalled 
reading  a study  by 
Mary  Koss  of  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

In  her  research  of  .^2 
academic  institutions 
across  the  United 
States,  Koss  found 
that  1 5 percent  of 
college  women  have  had  an 
experience  that  meets  the  legal 
definition  of  rape.  An  addi- 
tional 12  percent  have  experi- 
enced attempted  rape.  Includ- 
ed in  the  study  was  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

“By  empowering  men  to  be 
helpers  of  sexually  assaulted 


women,  rather  than  treating 
them  as  potential  perpetra- 
tors," Foubert  explains,  “the 
issues  covered  in  rape  aware- 
ness workshops  will  seem  a lot 
less  threatening  to 
them.  Men  leave 
feeling  good  about 
what  they  can  do  to 
help,  as  opposed  to 
feeling  like  they’ve 
just  been  blamed  for 
the  behavior  of  other 
men." 

Foubert  recruited 
1 1 males,  all  underclassmen 
who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  first  years  on 
campus  either  as  fraternity 
heads,  residents  advisors  or 
leaders  of  student  organiza- 
tions. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi  President 
Joe  Ward  jumped  at  the 


opportunity  to  join.  “Before  I 
got  involved  in  the  program, 
there  was  a friend  of  mine  who 
came  to  me  for  help.  I just 
stood  there  dumbfounded.  I 
was  angry  at  the  guy.  I was 
angry  at  myself  not  knowing 
what  to  say  or  do.  I was  even 
angry  at  her  for  telling  me 
about  it.” 

One  in  Four  has  made  its 
pitch  to  groups  of  male  resi- 
dents in  the  dorms,  to  athletic 
teams  and  fraternities,  and  at 
other  universities  in  the  area. 

“An  astounding  number  of 
guys  have  had  a friend  who 
was  raped  and  they  didn’t 
know  how  to  deal  with  it,” 
says  Ward.  “Most  guys  want 
to  be  able  to  help.  They  want 
to  do  the  right  thing.  They’re 
glad  we’re  getting  out  there 
and  talking  about  this.”  — TP 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  JOHN  FOUBERT.  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JENNIFER  GROGAN 
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Engineering  the  Future  of  Business 


Howard  Frank  mixes 
scientific  rigor  with  a 
passion  for  building  to 
guide  the  Maryland 
Business  School’s  con- 
tinuing rise  in  stature. 


The  new  dean  at  the  Maryland  Business  School 
seems  to  have  a thing  for  the  future.  Vivid  sci- 
ence fiction  illustrations  liven  the  walls  of 
Howard  Frank’s  otherwise  traditional  office. The 
works  are  part  of  his  personal  collection  of  orig- 
inal fantasy  art  and  seem  to  underscore  his 
unconventional  outlook.  Frank  is  a forward- 
thinking  electrical  engineer  who  has  created 
three  networking  and  telecommunications  com- 
panies, and  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
major  subsidiary  of  a Forbes  500  company. 

“My  real  degrees  are  in  life,  surviving  in 
business  and  in  building  companies.”  says 
Frank.  “So,  Fm  educated  in  business;  but  I just 
happen  to  have  some  degrees  in  engineering.”  A 
senior  fellow  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
and  Management  at  Wharton,  Frank  began  his 
academic  career  on  Berkeley’s 
computer  science  and  electri- 
cal engineering  faculty. 

"I  love  building  things,” 
says  Frank.  “It  took  me  a while 
to  recognize  that  it  didn’t  real- 
ly matter  what  it  was  that  1 
was  building  as  long  as  it  had 
value  and  worked.” 

A government  appointment 
nearly  30  years  ago  first  led 
him  into  business.  On  leave 
from  Berkeley,  Frank  spent  a 
year  as  part  of  an  experimental 
group  set  up  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  test  the 
viability  of  analytic  planning 
in  a White  House  environ- 
ment. The  team  designed  a 
new  technology  for  offshore 
natural  gas  pipeline  systems 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion that  gained  widespread 
acceptance. 


Howard  Frank,  an  internationally 
acclaimed  information  technolo- 
gy expert,  is  new  dean. 


Ftank  says  he  and  a colleague  looked  at  each 
other  at  the  time  and  said:  “If  we  had  done  that 
for  ourselves,  we’d  be  rich.”  So,  the  entrepren- 
eurial Frank  launched  his  first  company.  By  the 
1980s,  he  was  president  and  CEO  of  Contel 
Information  Systems,  a telecommunications 
subsidiary  with  over  $5  billion  in  assets. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Frank  has  been 
building  an  entirely  new  technology  strategy  at 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agen- 
cy. DARPA  is  known  as  government  agency 
that  makes  things  happen:  from  development  of 
big-ticket  items  like  pilotless  surveillance  and 
stealth  aircraft  to  more  commonplace  tools,  like 
your  computer’s  mouse  and  the  Internet.  Frank 
administered  over  $1  billion  in  contracts  with 
universities  and  industry,  the  largest  single 
budget  on  earth  for  information  technology 
development. 

Now  he  is  focused  on  building  the  Maryland 
Business  School’s  reach  and  reputation.  “It’s 
funny,  because  when  I first  looked  at  the  bud- 
get,” says  Frank,  “I  wondered,  ‘Where  are  the 
zeroes?  This  point  zero,  zero,  is  that  thousands 
or  millions?’  It  turned  out  to  be  dollars.”  But  he 
is  not  deterred  by  the  challenge. 

Plans  are  shaping  up  to  establish  an  M.B.A. 
program  in  Baltimore  by  1999,  housed  at  the 
university’s  medical  complex.  On  campus, 

Frank  sees  educational  alliances  with  at  least 
two  other  colleges:  Life  Sciences  and  Computer 
Sciences,  where  five-year  programs  will  give 
students  a business  edge  to  their  specific  disci- 
plines. “It  will  add  tremendous  value  to  the  life 
sciences  degree  and  will  turn  out  biotech  man- 
agers,” says  Frank.  A mirror  program  will  fol-  j 
low  in  computer  science  and,  perhaps,  another  P 
in  engineering.  » 

Uppermost  on  the  dean’s  “to  do”  list  is  rais-  A 
ing  the  stature  of  the  Maryland  Business 
School  from  “fine”  to  “great.”  Already,  its 
M.B.A.  and  undergraduate  programs  are 
among  the  nation’s  top  30,  according  to 
U.S.  News  & World  Report  rankings.  Within 
the  next  decade,  Frank  fully  expects  the 
school  to  be  among  the  pre-eminent  business  ^ 
schools  in  the  country.  | 

“Wharton,  Sloan,  Harvard,”  says  Frank, 
pausing  for  emphasis,  “and  Maryland.  ” — DB 
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PUTTING  HISTORY  IN  HAND 

A 3, 000-year-old  cooking  pot 
sits  in  a cabinet.  Next  to  it  are 
several  other  ancient  pieces. 
But  these  treasures  are  not 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a 
security  guard  or  museum 
docent — they  are  free  to  be 
handled  and  studied  in  Room 
4306,  Art/Sociology. 

There,  students  in  Art  His- 
tory 200  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  examine  these 
priceless  finds,  all  of  them 
donated  to  the  department 
and  some  of  them  excavated 
by  faculty  members  in  the  Art 
History  and  Archaeology 
Department. 

“Why  show  the  students 
slides?”  says  teaching  assistant 
Lidia  Domaszewicz,  who  leads 
the  cluster  of  students  assig- 
ned to  study  these  pieces, 
which  are  part  of  the  Redinger 
Collection. 

It  all  started  with  a box. 

Jan  Durand  '80,  EDUC, 


1973 

Where  the  wild  things  were: 
Cumberland  Hall's  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  were  home  to 
Village  People  wannabes. 


are  now  holding.” 

Most  of  the  objects  in  the 
Redinger  Collection  are  from 
the  Bronze  Age,  which  dates 
from  around  2900  B.C.  to 
2200  B.C. 

“They’re  not  fine  wares  of 
luxury,  just  the  household  pot- 
tery of  everyday  people,” 
explains  Gerstel.  “These  pieces 
speak  differently  to  us  than 
decorative  pieces.” 

Also  included  in  the  class- 
room are  ritual  sacred  pottery 
from  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  that  Professor  Ekpo 
Eyo  excavated  in  Calabar, 
Nigeria.  “This  is  the  best 
place  for  the  pieces,  in  appre- 
ciation for  the  university  sup- 
porting our  excavation  pro- 
ject,” says  Eyo. 

“There  is  a big  difference 
between  the  lecture  setting 
and  this,”  says  Domaszewicz. 
“In  a lecture  setting,  you  can 
only  use  slides  to  show  stu- 
dents what  you  are  saying. 
Now,  students  can  hold.”  — CC 


1950 

And  you  thought  two  in  a room 
was  crowded?  Some  600  men 
made  a home  in  the  Reckord 
Armory,  the  first  of  the  veter- 
ans' barracks  after  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  G.l.  Bill. 


professor  of  art  history  and 
archaeology,  to  get  them 
appraised. 

“While  I was  there,  stu- 
dents just  started  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork  to  look  at 
these  things,”  says  Durand. 
“Sharon  and  the  students  were 
so  excited  and  the  enthusiasm 
was  so  apparent.” 

He  went  home  and  told  his 
wife  what  happened.  “I  can 
tell  you  she  never  would  have 
parted  with  these  finds  had  it 
not  been  for  the  reaction  of  the 
students.  She  decided  to  give 
those  pieces  to  the  university,” 
Durand  explains. 

Jan  Durand  says  her  father 
would  have  appreciated  the 
fuss  being  made  over 
his  artifacts. 
“These 

objects  make  aca- 
demics come 
alive,  ’ says  Gerstel. 
“A  Roman  family 
cooked  dinner  in  this 
pot,  the  same  pot  you 


from  time  to  tllllG  . 

1902 

Maryland  Aggies  at  leisure, 
Room  41 : we  won't  even 
speculate  about  the  ham 
hanging  over  the  table. 


M.Ed.,  wife  of  professor  Dick 
Durand  of  the  Maryland  Busi- 
ness School,  had  on  her  hands 
an  old  box  of  artifacts  that  her 
father,  Richard  Redinger, 
brought  back  from  a dig  in 
the  Middle  East  many  decades 
ago.  When  he  passed  away  a 
few  years  ago,  she  was  left 
with  these  ancient  finds.  Her 
husband  brought  them  to 
Sharon  Gerstel,  assistant 


Household  pottery  in 
the  Redinger  Col- 
lection gives  art 
history  students 
a feel  for  every- 
day life  in  the 
ancient  world. 


' V 
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FUNNY  {IN  YOUR)  FACE 

Caeser,  the  new  kid  on  the 
block,  introduces  himself  to 
classmate  Huey  R.  Freeman 
and  inquires  about  other 
African  Americans  in  the 
neighborhood.  Huey  informs 
him  that  they're  the  only 
ones;  Brooklyn-born  Caeser  is 
incredulous.  'Quit  playin’,” 
he  says.  “They’re  all  home 
watchin’  ‘Rap  City’,  right?” 
The  cynically  hilarious 
adventures  of  Huey,  Caeser 
and  company  are  the  focus  of 
the  comic  strip  “The  Boon- 
docks,”  the  brainchild  of 
recent  graduate  Aaron 
McGruder  ’97.  His  blunt, 
edgy  explorations  of  black  cul- 
ture were  a daily  Dtarnondback 
standard  from  December  1996 


HUEY  AND  RILEY,  ALONG  WITH  i 
THEIR  PARENTS,  HA\{E  JUST  ! 
BK-Odi  THE  FIRST  PLACi? 
RESIDENTS  OF  THIS  UPSCALE^ 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


ITHE  BOYS  eagerly  LOOk? 
j FORWARD  TO  A NEW 


^YW  YNOW  IF  Wl  ^ACK  TH« 
liXOS  ACROSS  THE  STREET  WE 
COOIP  EE  EACY  IN  CHICAGO  EY  , 
WEPNESOAY... 


FOR&CT  XT  A 

RILEY,  WE^E  STUCyI 
HERE.. 


and  i quote 


to  March  1997  and  will  soon 
turn  up  on  doorsteps  all  over 
the  country;  Universal  Press, 
syndicators  of  “Doonesbury” 
and  “Calvin  and  Hobbes,”  has 
picked  up  the  strip  for  nation- 
wide release. 

Not  a bad  start  for  this  rag- 
tag group  of  transplanted  city 


Give  M 


“SAT  scores  are  I 

up,  honors  pro-  y 

f ' 

grams  are  boom-  i 

ing,  kids  are  turn- 
ing  down  schools  i - 
like  Princeton  and 
Virginia  to  go  to  College 
Park.  The  Terps  are  moving  up,  and  we’re 
not  just  talking  basketball.” 

— Washingtonian,  December  1997 

We  couldn't  have  said  it  better  ourselves.  In  a 13-page  feature, 
headlined  "Give  Me  an  'M',"  Courtney  Rubin  {Washingtonian  assis- 
tant editor  who  happens  to  be  a Cornell,  not  Maryland,  alum) 
details  the  flagship  university's  rise  in  stature.  But  rather  than  us 
boasting  further,  check  out  the  story  on  the  Web  at  www.umd.edu/ 
and  click  on  "news  & events." 


kids  trying  to  survive  the  sub- 
urbs, an  idea  that  came  to 
McGruder  back  in  1993.  “The 
Boondocks”  combines 
McGruder’s  artistic  skill  with 
his  interest  in  the  politics  of 
the  current  hip-hop  scene. 
“The  characters  are  based  on 
reality,”  he  says.  “They  repre- 
sent different  facets  of  the 

young  black 
community 
as  a whole.” 
Although 
he  himself  is 
a Chicago 
native  who 
moved  to 
Columbia, 
Md.,  at  age 
six,  the  strip  is 
not  based  on 
that  particular 
experience.  “I’ve 
always  lived  in 
the  suburbs,  but  I thought 
that  displaced  city  kids  would 
be  more  interesting,”  he  says. 
“There  are  more  opportunities 
to  draw  contrasts  and  explore 
themes.” 

Like  any  dedicated  artist, 
McGruder  remembers  the 
exact  date  of  his  and  Huey’s 
first  “big  break.”  Dec.  3, 

1996,  marked  the  Diatnond- 


Welcome  to  the  neighborhood; 
Brothers  Huey  and  Riley  survey 
their  surroundings — and  amuse 
Diamondback  readers — in 
McGruder's  "The  Boondocks." 

back  debut  of  “The  Boon- 
docks”  and  the  first  wave  of 
audience  enthusiasm,  which 
actually  surprised  McGruder: 
“They  immediately  took  to 
it.”  He  rarely  heard  negative 
comments,  although  he 
remembers  that  some  readers 
were  a bit  taken  aback  by  the 
strip’s  “cavalier  attitude 
towards  racial  issues.” 

That  attitude  both  delight- 
ed and  unnerved  syndicators 
when  McGruder  began  his 
long,  uphill  climb  towards 
professional  recognition.  He 
had  already  tested  these  wat- 
ers by  taking  a year  off  from 
school  in  1993  to  attempt 
comic  book  illustration,  so  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  enormi- 
ty of  his  task.  “Syndicators  get 
2,000  submissions  a year  and 
usually  take  about  two,”  he 
says.  “It’s  the  most  difficult 
aspect  of  commercial  art.”  Not 
surprisingly,  McGruder  met 
with  rejection,  but  rather  than 
the  typical  form  letter,  the 
syndicate  heads  called  him 
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personally  to  compliment  his 
work.  They  loved  “The  Boon- 
docks”  but  were  hesitant  to 
sign  a strip  with  such  a 
racial/political  bent. 

Fortunately  for  McGruder 
and  newspaper  readers  every- 
where, Universal  Press  decided 
to  take  its  chances.  Last 
August  it  offered  rhe  cartoon- 
ist a contract  that  includes  a 
tentative  fall  ’98  newspaper 
launch;  there’s  talk  too  of  a 
television  deal.  The  former 
Afro-American  studies  major 
is  now  among  the  precious  few 
who  get  paid  for  doing  the 
thing  they  most  enjoy. 

As  Caeser  might  say,  “Quit 
playin’!”  — BM 

ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  WINS 
NOBEL  PHYSICS  PRIZE 

The  University  of  Maryland 
can  now  keep  company 
with  the  likes  of  Prince- 
ton, Harvard  and  Cor- 
nell universities  since 
Adjunct  Professor 
William  Phillips 
won  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics. 

Phillips  was 
awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  from 
the  Royal 
Swedish  Acade- 
my of  Sciences 
in  Stockholm, 

Sweden,  on 
Dec.  10,  1997, 
the  first  time  a 
faculty  member  at 
the  University  of 
Maryland  has 
received  the 
award. 

Phillips  won 


the  1997  Nobel  Prize  for  cre- 
ating a system  that  allows  sci- 
entists to  study  atoms  more 
effectively. 

A scientist  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST)  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  Phillips 
has  raught  graduate  classes  in 
Maryland’s  physics  depart- 
ment since  1991  • 

Stanford  University  profes- 
sor Steven  Chu  and  professor 
Claude  Cohen-Tannoudji  of 
the  College  de  France  and  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in 
Paris  were  co-recipients  of  the 
award.  The  three  scientists, 
working  independently, 
devised  a way  to  cool  and  trap 
atoms  with  laser  light. 

Atoms  and 
molecules  in 
the  air  at  , 

room  tern- 
perature 
move  at  speeds 
around  2,500  mph, 
making  them  diffi- 
cult to  study. 

And  when 


gases  are  cooled  normal- 
ly, they  condense  into 
liquids  and  solids,  where 
the  atoms  are  too  close 
together  to  be  studied. 

By  using  lasers,  Phillips, 
Chu  and  Cohen-Tannoudji 
were  able  to  cool  atoms  and 
slow  them  down  without  con- 
densing them. 

“We’re  obviously  enor- 
mously proud  of  our  associa- 
tion with  [Phillips],”  Presi- 


dent William  E.  Kirwan  said. 
“It’s  so  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  have  this  affiliation  with 
him  and  we  hope  it  increases 
over  time.” 

Phillips  earned  his  doctoral 
degree  in  physics  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1976  and 
began  working  for  NIST  two 
years  later. 

In  April  1997,  Phillips  was 
elected  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  bestowed  on  a 
scientist  in  the  United  States. 
Less  than  six  months  later,  he 
learned  he  had  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  as  well,  receiving  the 
announcement  via  a telephone 
call  from  Stockholm  at  3:. 50 
on  the  morning  of  Oct.  15. 

“I  was  enormously 
pleased  to  learn  that  Dr. 
William  Phillips  had 
received  the  Nobel 
Prize,”  said 
Richard  Her- 
man, dean  of  the 
College  of  Com- 
puter, Mathe- 
matical and 
Physical  Sci- 
ences. “He 
brings  distinc- 
tion to  the  uni- 
versity both  in 
research  and 
education.” 

— CS 


William  Phillips, 
left,  accepts  con- 
gratulations from 
Sweden's  King  Carl 
Gustaf  XVI  at  the 
Nobel  award  cere- 
monies. 
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Reporting  In.  In  U.S.  News  & 


World  Report's  annual  ranking  of 
graduate  programs,  the  A.  James 
Clark  School  of  Engineering 
climbed  to  13th  in  the  nation  from 
last  year's  spot  as  18th.  In  the  first- 
ever  ranking  of  programs  in  public 
affairs,  the  School  of  Public  Affairs 
placed  20th.  And  the  College  of 
Education  remained  in  the  top  25, 
ranking  23rd.  Making  the  maga- 
zine's Top  10  for  individual  special- 
ty programs  were:  environmental 
science  and  policy,  and  aerospace 
engineering  (each  ranked  10th), 
criminology  and  criminal  justice 
(eighth),  industrial/organization 
psychology  (fifth)  and  Education's 
counseling  program  (fourth). 

Fi»  Bix.  The  University  of  Mary- 
land has  officially  joined  Genera- 
tion Next,  after  finalizing  an  agree- 
ment that  makes  Pepsi  Cola  the 
soft  drink  of  choice  on  campus  in 
exchange  for  expanded,  long-term 
support  of  academic  and  student 
life  initiatives.  The  agreement  is 
expected  to  add  at  least  $8.2  mil- 
lion in  additional  funds  to  the  uni- 
versity's revenue  stream  over  15 
years,  with  initial  funding  going  to 
support  scholarships  for  students 
and  the  athletic  program. 

An  Unrushed  Rush.  Bid  Day 

attracted  an  estimated  530  sorority 
rushees,  marking  the  first  time  that 
formal  rush  was  delayed  until 
spring — after  students  established 
at  least  a 2.3  grade-point  average 
and  passed  at  least  12  credits.  It's 
part  of  a three-year  comprehensive 
plan  in  which  Greek  fraternities  and 
sororities  are  expected  to  meet  19 
specific  standards. 
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How  many  of  you 

were  surprised  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Clinton  say  to  a University 
of  California.  San  Diego,  gradu- 
ating class  last  June.  "A  half- 
century  from  now.  when  your 
own  grandchildren  are  in  col- 
lege. there  will  be  no  majority 
race  in  America."?  Did  you  react 
with  skepticism?  Trepidation? 
Relief?  Clinton  used  that  fact  to 
underscore  the  importance  of 
his  nationwide  race  initiative. 
"One  America."  a year-long 
effort  to  open  the  debate  on  race 
relations  in  the  United  States 
and  define  the  issues  and  poli- 
cies that  will  best  address  a 
growing  gap  between  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  this  country. 


FACING 


Both  the  Gatlup  Organization 
and  the  Joint  Center  for  Political 
and  Economic  Studies,  a black 
think  tank,  conducted  polls  that 
coincided  with  Clinton's  speech. 
Both  confirmed  a disturbing 
trend.  There  is  a growing  pes- 
simism among  blacks  and 
whites  that  race  relations  in  the 
United  States  can  improve. 

There  is  a growing  gap  in  per- 
ceptions between  blacks  and 
whites  on  a variety  of  equity 
issues,  including  housing,  jobs 
and  education.  And  there  is 
embarrassing  evidence  that 
whites  persist  in  unfounded 
stereotyping  of  black  Americans. 

-ory  by  Judith  Bair 

Photo  Illustration  by  John  T,  Consoli 


In  the  1960s.  the  black 
community  rallied  around 
common  goals  and  strong 
leadership:  here,  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  leads  a 
group  in  prayer  moments 
before  a mass  arrest  ended 
their  demonstration  for 
voting  rights  in  Selma,  Ala., 
in  1965, 


At  the  University  of  Maryland,  there  is 
a cadre  of  black  scholars  whose  goal  it  is 
to  provide  the  research  and  context  for, 
not  only  honest  dialogue  on  the  issues  of 
race  relations,  but  public  policies  that  will 
effect  the  institutional  changes  to  support 
a “One  America”  concept.  Characterized 
recently  by  Black  Issues  in  Higher  Education 
as  a “black  policy  powerhouse,”  the  group 
consists  of  faculty  from  government  and 
politics,  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Afro-American  studies.  Ron  Walters,  a 
widely  recognized  African  American 
scholar  who  recently  joined  the  faculty 
here,  qualifies  the  “powerhouse”  descrip- 
tion by  explaining,  “Maryland  has  a better 
collection  of  people  who  are  involved  in 
policy  who  also  happen  to  be  African 
American  than  any  other  university  that  I 
know  of  at  the  moment.” 

Walters  and  his  colleagues  come  to  the 
black  policy  debate  with  a variety  of  per- 
spectives and  scholarly  interests.  His 


interests  lie  in  the  political  arena,  and  in 
the  development  of  political  leaders  for 
the  African  American  community.  Rhon- 
da Williams,  associate  professor  of  Afro- 
American  studies,  researches  the  historical 
and  economic  roots  of  discrimination 
against  blacks  and  women.  Linda 
Williams,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics,  has  recently  written 
books  on  the  Clinton  administration  and 
on  the  church  in  black  culture.  Several 
other  scholars,  including  Walter  Broad- 
nax, who  has  researched  discriminatory 
practice  in  the  military,  and  Sharon 
Harley,  who  focuses  on  education,  are  also 
part  of  the  “policy  powerhouse”  that  is 
seeking  to  establish  a center  of  scholarship 
on  critical  issues  for  African  Americans. 

Members  of  this  group  are  eloquent  in 
expressing  their  deep  concern  over  the 
current  state  of  U.S.  policy  as  it  applies  to 
racial  equality.  “Since  1994,”  Walters 
says,  “we  have  had  a strong  public  policy 
attack,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  many  of  the  issues  that 
blacks  feel  strongly  about.  Blacks  are  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a negative  underlying 
racial  atmosphere  right  now,  one  of  hostil- 
ity, attack  and  punishment.”  He  enumer- 
ates: the  weakening  and  threatened 
demise  of  affirmative  action;  welfare 
reform;  devolution  of  social  program 
funds  from  the  federal  to  the  state  level; 
and  the  disastrous  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  disallow  political  districting  based 
on  race. 

Black  policy,  Walters  explains,  arises 
from  the  concern  of  the  black  community 
for  equality  of  opportunity  in  education, 
jobs,  representation  in  government,  free- 
dom from  harassment  or  discrimination — 
the  kinds  of  equality  defined  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  guaranteed  by  our  laws,  and  laud- 
ed as  the  foundation  of  our  democratic 
system.  Resistance  to  these  claims  of  citi- 
zenship stems  from  three  entwined  and 
deeply  rooted  conditions:  political  power, 
economic  power  and  historical  racism. 

College  Park  interviewed  Walters, 
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Rhonda  Williams  and  Linda  Williams  to 
gain  some  insight  into  the  historic  basis 
of  America's  current  racial  climate  and  to 
learn  about  the  work  that  they  hope  will 
bring  about  the  necessary  and  positive 
changes  in  perceptions  and  attitudes  on 
every  side  of  the  issue. 


Power  to  the  People 

All  three  scholars  agree  that  it  was  the 
political  activism  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, culminating  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  that  has  done  most  to  raise 
the  bar  for  African  Americans.  The  deseg- 
regation of  schools  starting  in  1954 
enabled  the  education  of  a black  work 
force  that  was  ready  and  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  early  affirmative  action 
opportunities.  There  was  a sense  in  the 
1960s  that  equality  was  possible  and 
preferable,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  ol 
radical  conservatives.  For  the  first  time, 
the  federal  government,  in  all  its  branch- 
es, was  responding  with  both  legislation 
and  action  that  had  the  potential  to  break 
down  the  de  facto  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination that  had  defined  black-white 
relations  since  slavery. 

Much  of  the  optimism  of  that  era 
stemmed  from  the  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  ol  the  black  leadership 
that  grew  from  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  a consensus- 
builder  and  his  message  of  non-violence 
was  reassuring  to  all  racial  groups.  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  Great  Society  introduced  the 
first  program  to  fight  poverty  in  our  coun- 
try, and  directly  addressed  urban  prob- 
lems— growing  ghettos,  educational 
inequities  and  lack  of  jobs.  Most  impor- 
tantly, there  was  the  economic  prosperity 
that  made  it  easier  to  spread  the  wealth. 

The  beginning  of  the  Reagan/Republi- 
can era  saw  the  erosion  of  domestic  pro- 
gram support — $600  million  deflected 
from  education,  jobs  and  community 
development  to  the  defense  budget  over 
the  period  of  eight  years.  The  domestic 


programs  of  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  were  dis- 
mantled or  trivialized,  and  as  the  econo- 
my of  the  late  ’80s  began  to  weaken,  the 
fight  for  domestic  support  systems  in 
Congress  flagged.  It  was  the  era  of  greed, 
the  era  of  the  haves  having  more  and  the 
have  nots  being  scorned  for  their  lack  of 
initiative.  It  was  a time  when  the  Ameri- 
can dream  was,  peculiarly  and  sadly,  selec- 
tively held  and  withheld. 

Political  and  racial  polarization  inten- 
sified, giving  rise  to  the  Moral  Majority 
on  one  hand  and  the  Nation  of  Islam  on 


There  was  a sense  in  the  1960s  that 
equality  was  possible  and  prefer- 
able, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
radical  conservatives. 


For  the  first 


time,  the  federal  government,  in  all 
its  branches,  was  responding  with 
both  legislation  and  action  that  had 

I 

the  potential  to  break  down  the  de 
facto  segregation  and  discrimina- 


tion that  had  defined  black-white 


relations  since  slavery. 


the  other.  More  recent  political  history 
has  done  nothing  to  heal  divisions.  With 
the  Democrats  assuming  a centrist  pos- 
ture, and  the  Republicans  moving  farther 
to  the  right,  the  policies  and  philosophies 
of  the  civil  rights  era  are  increasingly 
marginalized.  Walters  is  particularly  dis- 


turbed by  the  Supreme  Court’s  recent  rul- 
ing on  redistricting,  disallowing  the 
drawing  of  political  districts  on  the  basis 
of  race.  “We  could  lose  40  percent  of  our 
black  elected  officials  because  of  this  deci- 
sion," he  says.  “Not  only  in  Congress,  but 
all  the  way  down  the  line  to  the  local 
level.  The  number  of  elected  black  offi- 
cials increased  by  7,000  to  a total  of  8,700 
in  the  last  two  decades,  but  that  still  rep- 
resents less  than  three  percent  of  all  elect- 
ed olficials  in  the  United  States.”  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  his  concern  at  this 
potential  loss  of  a voice  already  dispropor- 
tionately tenuous  in  its  representation  of 
12  percent  ot  the  population. 

Linda  Williams,  associate  prolessor  of 
government  and  politics,  sees  a widening 
gap  in  political  attitudes  between  men 
and  women  that  adds  a gender  dimension 
to  the  polarization  so  obvious  among 
racial  groups.  “Women  have  moved  polit- 
ically to  the  left  of  prevailing  male  poli- 
tics, ” she  notes.  “In  1996  women  could 
say  they  elected  a president  for  the  first 
time,  one  they  believed  would  promote 
family  security  and  social  welfare  issues.” 
That  politics  has  prevailed  over  social  pro- 
grams reflects  the  white  male  dominance 
of  the  political  arena,  she  believes. 
“Women  have  a different  relationship  to 
government,”  Williams  says.  “They  look 
to  government  to  ensure  a future  for  their 
children,  to  provide  security  for  their  fam- 
ilies, no  matter  their  race  or  class.” 

Although  women  white  and  black  are 
closer  in  their  opinions  on  some  social 
issues,  the  polarity  of  black  vs.  white 
opinions  on  others  continues  to  grow  and 
deepen.  According  to  the  Gallup  poll, 
most  blacks  (59  percent)  believe  that  gov- 
ernment should  make  every  effort  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  minorities 
(including  blacks,  women,  Hispanics  and 
Asians),  to  increase  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. Whites  believe,  in  identical  num- 
bers, that  minorities  should  help  them- 
selves. More  than  twice  as  many  blacks 
today  believe  the  quality  of  their  lives  has 
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gotten  worse  than  felt  that  way  in  1980. 
More  than  74  percent  of  black  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  34  feel  they 
have  been  discriminated  against  recently 
in  the  context  ol  shopping,  work,  eating 
out  or  other  normal  social  activities. 

Among  whites  polled  by  the  Gallup 
organization,  the  majority  seem  to  believe 
that  the  work  ol  the  1960s  has  done  its 
job  of  leveling  the  playing  field  for 
minorities,  that  affirmative  action  has 
accomplished  its  goals,  and  that  racial  dis- 
crimination is  minimal.  At  the  same  time, 
60  percent  of  whites  automatically  identi- 
fy suspects  in  a crime  as  black,  and  a 
majority  believes  that  blacks  will  vote  lor 
a candidate  of  their  own  race  regardless  ol 
the  opponent's  qualifications,  and  that 
blacks  lack  initiative. 

It’s  still  the  Economy.  Stupid 

It  IS  through  political  action  that  econom- 
ic ground  is  gained,  and  in  America,  eco- 
nomic status  is  close  to  being  everything. 
“The  economic  base  of  the  black  commu- 
nity was  laid  by  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams ol  Lyndon  Johnson, " Walters 
explains.  They  were  programs  that  pro- 
vided both  political  participation  and 
urban  policy  development  within  black 
communities.  For  the  first  time,  white 
collar  administrative  jobs  were  available 
to  blacks.  Wage  rates  for  black  Americans 
increased  by  1.5  percent  overall  between 
1965  and  1968,  and  that  was  a substantial 
boost  in  take-home  pay.  The  floor  was 
raised,  and  continued  to  rise  after  that. 

The  combination  of  rising  economy  and 
enabling  policies  put  an  economic  floor  on 
the  black  community. 

Welfare  also  helped  the  poorest  blacks 
establish  a foothold  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. “Most  people  don't  understand  that, 
in  the  South,  blacks,  even  if  they  quali- 
fied, could  not  get  on  welfare,”  says  Wal- 
ters. "The  poorest  blacks  had  no  recourse 
within  American  society.”  During  the 
civil  rights  era,  a concentrated  effort 


"We  have  forgotten."  Walters 
says,  “that  it  took  three  ambitious 
programs — ^the  Great  Society,  a 
dedicated  poverty  program  and  wel- 
fare— ^to  achieve  these  advances. 


Welfare  was  never  meant  to  cure 
poverty.  It  was  meant  to  put  a floor 
underneath  people  who  fell  through 
the  system.  We  now  attack  welfare 
and  affirmative  action  for  not  lifting 
people  out  of  poverty,  goals  they 
were  never  meant  to  meet.” 


enrolled  black  families  and  children  into 
the  welfare  system,  so  that  by  1972,  38 
percent  of  those  on  welfare  were  African 
Americans  who  for  the  first  time  had  an 
economic  floor.  “We  have  forgotten,” 
Walters  says,  “that  it  took  three  ambi- 
tious programs — the  Great  Society,  a ded- 
icated poverty  program  and  welfare — to 
achieve  these  advances.  Welfare  was  never 
meant  to  cure  poverty.  It  was  meant  to 
put  a floor  underneath  people  who  fell 
through  the  system.  We  now  attack  wel- 
fare and  affirmative  action  for  not  lifting 
people  out  of  poverty,  goals  they  were 
never  meant  to  meet.” 

Walters  believes,  along  with  many 
other  social  scientists,  that  the  reduction 
of  federal  funding  for  jobs,  housing  and 


community  development  was  directly  * 

responsible  for  the  social  disorganization  j 

and  dysfunction  that  we  see  in  urban  areas  ! 
today.  “I  think  it  was  also  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  rise  in  crack  cocaine  traf- 
fic during  the  1980s,”  he  says.  “Let’s  be  j 
clear.  Crack  is  business;  it  took  the  place  ( 
of  real  jobs.  The  majority  of  people 
involved  in  the  crack  trade  are  not  crack 
addicts  but  businessmen.”  The  danger  and 
crime  inherent  in  that  business,  however, 
drove  both  blacks  and  whites  out  of  urban 
areas,  draining  neighborhoods  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  of  human  material 
resources  they  needed  to  thrive,  he 
explains. 

Welfare  reform,  “ending  welfare  as  we 
know  it,”  is  an  enormous  question  mark 
in  the  minds  of  these  scholars.  Rhonda 
Williams,  associate  professor  of  Afro- 
American  studies  and  an  expert  in  the 
area  of  economic  discrimination,  sees  the 
“workfare”  legislation  as  creating  a larger 
class  of  “working  poor,”  individuals  and 
families  who  subsist  below  the  poverty 
income  level  without  health  benefits, 
without  adequate  childcare  support,  with- 
out training  or  hope  for  economic 
advancement.  “I  accept  as  somewhat  true 
the  stories  of  women  who  say  they  feel 
better  now  that  they  are  working,” 

Williams  says.  “But  one  can  work  and  also 
be  disempowered.  Working  does  not 
automatically  set  you  free — we  had  jobs 
under  slavery.  These  women  need  choices 
that  lead  to  meaningful  alternatives,  that 
give  them  some  control,  some  life-enhanc- 
ing circumstance.” 

Feelings.  Not  Facts 

Rhonda  Williams  has  studied  the  histori- 
cal roots  of  racial  and  gender  discrimina- 
tion, both  of  which  have  a profound 
impact  on  white  middle  class  attitudes 
toward  welfare  and  affirmative  action.  The 
common  misperception  that  the  majority 
of  welfare  recipients  are  young  black 
women  who  have  children  to  avoid  work. 
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President  Lyndon  Johnson  s 
Great  Society  included 
legislation  to  fight  poverty 
and  discrimination  that 
laid  the  ground  for  both 
improvement  and  backlash 
in  racial  relations.  Here,  he 
signs  the  Civil  Rights ^ct 
into  law  in  1964. 


she  says,  has  its  roots  in  the  conditions  of 
pre-Civil  War  slavery.  Marriage  was  for- 
bidden among  slaves  and  slave  women 
were  often  used  as  breeders  of  a work 
force. 

“The  institution  of  chattel  slavery 
devalued  black  women  as  mothers  and 
teachers  of  community  values,”  Williams 
explains.  “Today’s  hostility  toward  young 
black  women  is  a remnant  of  that  devalu- 
ation.” When  perceptions  are  based  on 
unexamined  cultural  attitudes,  racism  is 
reinforced. 

Affirmative  action  started  off  on  a rela- 
tively positive  footing  in  the  expanding 
economy  of  the  1960s,  but  whites  came  to 
perceive  affirmative  action  as  preferential 
treatment  for  minorities  who,  they 
believed,  were  less  qualified  and  less 
deserving  of  the  shrinking  number  of 
available  jobs  in  the  ’80s  and  early  ’90s. 
According  to  the  Gallup  poll,  45  percent 
of  whites  feel  they  have  been  harmed  by 


affirmative  action,  but,  Walters  asks, 
“Does  that  number  fit  the  reality?  The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission (EEOC)  has  100,000  pending 
cases,  but,  in  fact,  only  .03  percent  of 
those  concern  reverse  discrimination.  Peo- 
ple are  operating  from  their  feelings,  not 
from  the  facts.” 

“1  can  understand  the  legitimate  fears 
of  middle-aged  white  males  who  are  col- 
lege educated  in  mid-level  jobs  and  find 
themselves  out  the  door  after  10  or  15 
years  on  a job.  They  have  a right  to  ask, 
‘What’s  going  on?’  But  at  the  time  this 
started  to  happen,  nobody  had  a sophisti- 
cated analysis  of  globalization,  nobody 
was  confronting  the  effects  of  massive 
mergers  and  downsizing  to  make  a profit. 
So  these  guys  are  saying,  'It’s  the  immi- 
grants coming  in  the  back  door  and  the 
blacks  yelling  affirmative  action  who  are 
taking  our  jobs.’  We’ve  inherited  a set  of 
myths  that  don’t  fit  reality.” 
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the  ability  of  the  white  population  to 
adjust.  There  are  all  sorts  of  signs  out 
there  that  the  transition  is  not  going 
smoothly — from  threats  of  secession  by 
the  Republic  of  Texas  to  journalist  Carl 
Rowan’s  latest  book,  Race  War.  Rhonda 
Williams  wonders  whether  people  who 
have  had  some  kind  of  economic  privi- 
lege— race,  gender  or  class — will  be  will- 
ing to  give  some  up.  “I  think  they  will 
resist,”  she  says,  “because  of  the  underly- 
ing notion  that  ours  is  a meritocratic  and 
lair  playing  field."  and  that  those  who 
have  nothing  are  victims  of  their  own 
limitations. 

The  More  You  Know 

“This  university  is  a national  leader  in  the 
area  of  diversity,”  says  Walters.  “It’s  trying 
to  position  itself  to  educate  young  people 
to  prepare  them,  in  terms  of  social  sensi- 
tivity, for  the  world  they  live  in.  Many 
institutions  don’t  do  that.”  He  suggests 
that  this  model  needs  to  be  taken  to  the 
high  schools,  where  so  much  cultural 
imprinting  is  done.  When  60  percent  of 
the  white  kids  are  in  suburbia,  and  60 
percent  of  the  black  kids  are  in  cities,  too 
many  of  their  cultural  experiences  and 
exposures  are  limited  and  “racially  anti- 
septic,” as  he  puts  it. 

Although  education  is  one  area  where 
blacks  consistently  feel  there  have  been 
improvements  and  opportunities,  evi- 
dence of  “backlash”  is  rampant.  The 
Supreme  Court’s  denial  of  racially  based 
scholarships,  closely  fought  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  its  upholding  of 
California’s  Proposition  209  disallowing 
affirmative  admissions  policies  to  state 
universities  and  colleges,  are  blows  that 
resonate  in  every  area  of  our  culture. 

School  vouchers  are  yet  another  threat  to 
one  important  success  of  the  ’60s:  school 
integration. 

How  can  education  change  things?  In 
the  1997  survey  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies 
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Educational  integration  and 
equality  ha*^ ^helped  to 
erase  racial  stereotyping — 
at  leasj)among  th«  younger 
..  , geffefttions.  These  two  boys 
Itj^re  part  of  a Head  Start 
class  in  New  York  City. 


What's  Cooking  in  the  Melting  Pot? 

And  what  about  these  shifting  demo- 
graphics that  will  make  us  a country  of 
minorities  in  another  couple  of  decades? 
Predictions  are  that  whites  will  constitute 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  population, 
Hispanics  about  25  percent,  blacks  15 
percent  and  Asians  4 to  8 percent,  based 
on  current  birth  rates  among  these 
groups.  But  there  are  other  factors  to  con- 
sider, says  Walters,  in  assessing  the 
impact  of  the  growth  of  minority  popula- 
tions. “The  stability  of  the  racial  dynamic 
is  based  on  the  identity  of  people  who 
intermarry.  It  turns  out  that  Asians  are 
marrying  whites  at  a rate  of  about  65  per- 
cent. Hispanics  are  marrying  whites  at  a 
rate  of  35  percent,  and  blacks  at  a rate  of 
4 percent.  Asians  and  Hispanics  might 
well  assimilate  into  the  white  population, 
but  the  black-white  dynamic  will  still 
exist.” 

What  we  do  know,  Walters  says,  is 
that  we  are  a country  in  transition,  not 
just  in  numbers,  but  in  power  and  privi- 
lege. The  president  is  trying  to  prepare  us 
for  that  transition,  but  mucli  depends  on 


on  race  relations,  one  interesting  finding 
was  the  similarity  in  perceptions  and  atti- 
tude among  both  blacks  and  whites  in  the 
younger  age  group  (18—25).  In  spite  of 
“Gen  X"  cynicism,  the  two  groups  were 
close  in  their  views  on  race  relations 
(excellent  or  good,  rather  than  poor),  and 
in  believing  that  there  is  some,  rather 
than  a lot,  of  discrimination  against 
blacks.  In  other  words,  the  perceptions  of 
white  and  black  younger  people  seemed 
closer  to  each  other’s  reality  than  among 
other  age  groups.  This  has  to  be  related  to 
the  fact  that  more  of  tliem  share  that  real- 
ity in  their  schools  and  communities  than 
was  previously  the  case. 

Linda  Williams  agrees  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  is  a leader  in  raising 
awareness  and  understanding  between 
culturally  diverse  groups,  but  sees  room 
for  improvement.  “We  do  a great  job  of 
recruiting  minority  students  and  faculty,” 
she  says,  “but  not  such  a good  job  of  mak- 
ing them  feel  comfortable  while  they  are 
here.”  The  university  administration  has 
important  initiatives  like  the  Center  for 
Teaching  Excellence  and  the  Curriculum 
Transformation  project  that  directly 
address  the  incorporation  of  diverse  points 
of  view  and  cultural  sensitivity  into  the 
teaching  of  students,  but  Williams  sees 
plenty  of  “unintentional  racism”  and 
alienation  of  African  Americans  in  daily 
interactions. 

“Diversity  programming  can  have  an 
impact,”  Rhonda  Williams  adds,  “but  it 
needs  to  address  the  issues  of  power.  Not 
simply  that  I eat  your  food  and  you  try  on 
my  dress  and  we  appreciate  one  another’s 
culture.  It’s  also  about  understanding 
political,  economic  and  cultural  empower- 
ment and  the  gaps  between  cultures.” 

“As  an  educator,”  she  continues,”  1 talk 
about  what  it  means  when  we  are  asked  to 
become  immune  to  the  suffering  of  oth- 
ers. What  does  it  mean  to  learn  that  we 
should  fear  the  homeless  panhandler,  that 
we  learn  to  detest  the  poor  mother,  that 
we  learn  to  distance  ourselves  from  pain? 


In  other  words,  the  perceptions  of 
white  and  black  younger  people 
seemed  closer  to  each  other's  real- 
ity than  among  other  age  groups. 


This  has  to  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  more  of  them  share  that  reality 
in  their  schools  and  communities 
than  was  previously  the  case. 


Political  policy  cannot  change  these  atti- 
tudes. I ask  young  people  to  insist  on  a 
shared  humanity,  to  insist  that  every  child 
and  adult  be  allowed  to  flourish.  The  vast 
majority  of  human  beings  want  very  simi- 
lar things.  They  want  to  be  recognized  as 
individuals  and  they  want  to  be  part  of 
something  bigger,  to  contribute  to  their 
communities  and  families.  They  want  a 
better  life  for  their  children.” 

Is  there  a chance  for  a democratic, 
multiracial  society,  where  people  have 
equal  rights  and  respect  each  other’s  cul- 
tural integrity?  “People  talk  about  the 
need  for  unifying  values,”  Walters  says, 
“Well,  we  have  unifying  values.  I think 
democracy  is  a pretty  good  value.  I think 
equality  is  a good  value.  Blacks  have  been 
trying  to  say,  the  values  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  our  values,  too.” 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

Our  expectations  about  racial  harmony  are 
naive  if  we  believe  that  three  decades  of 
(very  uneven)  attention  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequities  can  change  a cultural 
dynamic  rooted  in  centuries  of  slavery  and 


racial  exploitation.  “People  have  expected 
too  much  from  a few  programs  over  a 
short  term,”  Walters  says. 

It  is  a tremendous  test  as  to  whether 
we  can  achieve  "this  bold  heterogeneous 
experiment  that  is  America,  ” he  claims. 
We  need  leaders  who  do  not  give  legiti- 
macy to  racial  conflict,  unrest  and  discord, 
scapegoating  and  punishment.  It  is 
important  to  hold  our  public  officials  to 
some  accountability  on  race,  to  counter 
some  of  the  negativity  we  see  out  there. 

President  Clinton  calls  for  a honest 
dialogue  on  the  issues  of  race.  Linda 
Williams  would  encourage  a discussion 
that  included  issues  of  class.  “We  can’t 
really  understand  black-white  relations 
without  understanding  the  extent  to 
which  the  oppression  of  blacks  served  the 
racial  interests  of  all  whites,  and  really 
served  the  class  interests  of  elite  whites,” 
she  believes.  “Racism  exists  as  a very 
strong  subtext  of  everything  that  we  do  in 
this  country,”  says  Walters,  “ but  you  have 
to  ask  why  it  has  increased.  We  can  talk 
among  ourselves — it’s  always  you  and  me, 
who  have  absolutely  no  power  at  all,  who 
sit  down  to  talk  about  race.  Bring  the 
people  to  the  table  who  can  do  something 
about  it.  I want  to  discuss  economic 
opportunity  and  why  we  don't  have  it.  I 
want  to  have  a discussion  with  the  corpo- 
rate leaders  of  this  country;  they  are  in 
charge  of  the  economic  structure  and  the 
opportunity  structure;  they  are  basically 
responsible  for  the  economic  c]uality  of 
life. 

Ron  Walters,  Rhonda  Williams,  Linda 
Williams  and  their  colleagues  at  the  uni- 
versity pour  their  passion  into  the  teach- 
ing and  research  that  will  provide  their 
students,  black  and  white,  with  the  facts 
and  understanding  that  will  make  future 
dialogues  on  race  meaningful.  “In  order  to 
eventually  deemphasize  race,  you  have  to 
emphasize  it  now.  Ignoring  the  issue  is  a 
recipe  for  long-term  festering.  The  presi- 
dent’s attempt  to  get  things  out  in  the 
open  is  a start,”  says  Walters. 
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The  names  Karen  Leopold  and  Darrin  Oswald  are  fictitious,  to  protect 
identity  of  the  individuals  interviewed. 

There  are  11  days  left  in  the  military  commission  of  Maj.  Karen 
Leopold,  and  frankly,  she  can’t  wait  to  get  out.  She’s  been  in  the  , ■ 

U.S.  Army  for  10  years  now.  The  pro- 
fessional experience  has  been  positive,  she 
says.  The  Army  paid  for  her  undergraduate  and 
master’s  degrees.  She’s  been  to  Germany,  has 
learned  technical  skills  she  would  never  have 
learned  from  any  other  employer.  But  ask  her  if  she 
would  do  it  all  over  again,  and  she  hesitates. 

She’s  thinking  of  the  personal  experience  now — of 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a woman  in  a man’: 


army 


has  suffered  through  10  years  of  disparaging  comments,  of  sexist 
behavior — even  accusations  of  being  a lesbian- — a charge  that  could 
have  led  to  her  dismissal.  Finally,  she  and  other  women  in  her  unit 
successfully  brought  charges  of  harassment  against  a higher-rank- 
ing officer.  He  was  dismissed.  But  when  she  returned  to  her  unit, 
she  found  few  male  friends. 

Now  there  are  1 1 days  left.  She’s  at  home  with  her  child.  Far 
removed  from  early  morning  reveille,  military  meals  and  excessive 
ly  polished  shoes. 

And  she’s  thinking:  Was  it  worth  it? 
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Last  September  12,  newspapers  around  the  country  reported  a 
similar  story  on  their  front  pages:  the  Army  Senior  Review  Panel 
had  found  that  sexual  harassment,  in  the  words  of  Army  Secre- 
tary Togo  West,  “exists  in  the  Army  across  the  ranks,  across  the 
genders,  across  the  units.” 

The  study’s  results  were  a giant  exclamation  point,  punctuat- 
ing the  sexual  assault  charges  brought  against  drill  sergeant  Del- 
mar  Simpson  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  and  the  accusation 
of  sexual  misconduct  by  Army  Sgt.  Maj.  Gene  C.  McKinney,  the 
Army’s  top-ranking  enlisted  man. 

Thirty-five  thousand  male  and  female  soldiers  at  dozens  of 
bases  around  the  world  were  surveyed  by  the  civilian-military 
panel.  The  results  confirmed  what  many  had  already  believed:  84 
percent  of  Army  women  and  80  percent  of  Army  men  reported 
they  had  experienced  offensive  and  sexist  language  or  behavior, 
unwanted  sexual  attention,  coercion  and/or  assault. 

Mady  Wechsler  Segal,  a Maryland  professor  of  sociology, 
served  as  a consultant  to  the  elite  panel.  She  and  husband  and 
colleague  David  R.  Segal  have  more  than  50  years  between  them 
studying  the  sociology  of  the  military.  Neither  were  surprised  by 
the  survey’s  results.  “Anyone  who  was  surprised  by  the  results 
hasn’t  been  paying  attention,”  says  David. 

★ ★ 

The  integration  of  women  into  its  ranks  has  been  an  ongoing 
battle  for  the  Army,  which  likes  to  point  out  that  African  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  fighting  alongside  whites  in  the  Korean  War,  a 
full  six  years  before  Brown  v.  The  Board  of  Education  integrated  the 
classroom. 

Women  were  “officially”  integrated  into  the  American  mili- 
tary in  1948  when  President  Truman  signed  the  Women’s 
Armed  Services  Integration  Act.  The  act  capped  the  number  of 
women  who  could  serve  at  2 percent,  limited  the  number  of 
women  officers  and  the  ranks  they  could  hold  and  assigned  all 
Army  women  not  in  the  medical  branches  to  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps,  among  other  restrictions.  Forty  years  later,  women  still 
make  up  only  14  percent  of  the  Army’s  480,000  soldiers,  and 
face  incidents  of  discrimination  not  so  far  different  from  the  mid- 
20th-century. 

“We  are  having  a hard  time  integrating  women  because  we 
didn’t  take  it  seriously  at  the  outset,”  says  David  Segal.  “Racial 
integration  went  more  smoothly  because  it  was  a requirement. 
Commanders  had  to  demonstrate  that  things  were  going  well, 
otherwise  there  would  be  severe  career  consequences  for  them. 
That  was  never  the  case  with  women.  And  that’s  certainly  not  the 
case  with  sexual  orientation,  because  the  military  doesn’t  want 
gays  at  all.” 

"In  today’s  military,  racism  is  not  morally  acceptable,”  says 


...sexual  harassment,  in  the  wends  of 
Army  Secretary  Togo  West,  "exists  in 
the  Army  across  the  ranks,  across 
the  genders,  across 
the  units." 


Mady.  “Sexist  statements  are.  And  that’s  one  of  the 
Senior  Review  Panel’s  recommendations:  to  make 
them  unacceptable.” 

★ ★ 


When  the  Segals  met  for  the  first  time  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  David  was  a doctoral  student  in  sociology;  1 
Mady,  a prospective  graduate  student.  As  David  tells  it,  a faculty 
member  asked  him  to  look  after  her,  to  make  sure  she  enrolled. 

“So,  I married  her,”  he  says.  (They  actually  were  wed  a year  and  a 
half  later.) 

Touched  by  a bit  of ’60s  activism,  they  both  believed  a degree 
in  sociology  could  be  used  to  improve  society. 

After  receiving  his  degree,  David  joined  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  was  later  tapped  to  head  a research 
program  on  race  and  gender  integration  and  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  within  the  military  at  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI) 
for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  Mady  also  accepted  a posi- 
tion at  ARI.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  when  many 
left-leaning  university  sociologists  had  tuned  out  the  govern- 
ment. The  Segals  thought  military  sociology,  particularly  then, 
was  too  important  not  to  study.  In  1974,  Mady  came  to  Mary- 
land, which  had  an  already  established  program.  (Charles  Coates 
had  written  the  first  textbook  on  military  sociology  as  a Mary- 
land faculty  member  in  the  1950s.)  David  followed  in  1975. 

Although  their  field  has  expanded,  the  Segals  are  still  viewed 
around  the  world  as  pioneers.  Both  have  been  called  to  testify 
before  Congress — David  in  the  1990s,  on  the  integration  of 
homosexuals  into  the  armed  forces,  and  Mady  in  the  1980s,  on  | 
the  implications  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  military 
women  and  on  women  in  the  armed  forces  of  other  nations,  espe- 
cially in  combat  roles.  And  most  recently,  Mady  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  formed  Congressional  Commission  on 
Military  Training  and  Gender-related  Issues. 

In  1995  they  founded  the  Center  for  Research  on  Military 
Organization  to  examine  the  social  dynamics  of  the  American 
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military,  supported  by  a $1.1  million  grant  from  ARI.  It  is  the 
only  center  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In  their  roles  as  researchers 
and  professors,  they  have  a three-pronged  responsibility  of 
researching  military  society,  educating  aspiring  sociologists 
(most  of  the  sociology  faculty  at  West  Point  have  studied 
under  the  Segals)  and  helping  recommend  policy  to  the  feder- 
al government. 

It  may  seem  surprising  for  two  people 
to  be  so  entrenched  in  the  study  of  military 
life  without  ever  having  served,  surprising  that 
such  an  insiders-only  club  like  the  military  would 
grant  them  free  access.  “Years  ago,  people  used  to  raise 
their  eyebrows,”  says  David.  “But  today,  there  is  a gen- 
eral recognition  that  I have  spent  more  time  in  the 
field  with  soldiers  than  most  current  battalion  com- 
manders. Besides,  if  you’ve  been  in  the  military,  you 
tend  to  generalize  from  your  own  experiences.” 
Outsider  objectivity  with  free  access  to  the 
inside  is  the  unique  perspective  the  Segals  bring 
to  their  work.  They  have  interviewed  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
turned  their  findings  into  military  training  manuals  and  recom- 
mendations on  subjects  that  range  from  the  dynamics  of  military 
families  to  peacekeeping  missions. 

More  than  30  years  after  their  days  in  Chicago,  they  still 
believe  sociologists  can  help  change  the  world. 


★ ★ 


Karen  Leopold  joined  the  Army  in  the  early  1980s  solely  as  a 
means  to  earn  money  for  college.  She  enjoyed  her  undergraduate 
ROTC  program,  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  classroom  and 
to  into  the  real  world.  After  graduation,  she  began  her  term  of 
active  duty.  It  wasn't  long  before  she  felt  treated  differently 
because  she  was  a woman,  she  says.  It  was  an  experience  common 
to  every  unit  in  which  she  served. 

Most  of  the  incidents  were  “Anita  Hill-kinds  of  comments,” 
she  says.  “An  assumption  of  intimacy  that  just  wasn’t  there.” 
When  she  complained  to  higher-ups,  they  would  just  shrug  it 
off  It's  not  that  big  of  a deal,  they  would  say.  You’re  overreact- 
ing. When  the  same  higher-ranking  officers  were  confronted 
with  using  inappropriate  sexual  language  themselves,  their 
response  was  along  the  lines  of,  “Oh,  I'm  just  an  old  infantry  guy. 
That’s  just  the  way  I am.” 

Changing  the  old-school  mentality  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  facing  the  “new”  Army.  Of  the  more  than  128  recommen- 
dations issued  by  the  review  panel,  one  is  to  add  an  extra  week  to 
the  current  eight-week  basic  training  to  teach  “Army  values,” 
ethics  and  appropriate  behavior.  Sexual  harassment  training  is 
already  a requirement  in  the  military.  And  at  West  Point,  cadets 


take  coursework  under  the  kindergarten-sounding  title  of 
“Respect  for  Others.” 

Leopold  doubts  the  extra  training  will  work.  “The  problem  is 
the  new  generation  is  being  taught  by  the  old  school.  Sure,  there 
have  been  some  changes,  but  everyone  must  still  work  within  the 
old  system.” 

Mady  Segal  believes  the  military  can  train  its  soldiers  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  gender  and  culture,  but  only  if  the  old  system 
changes.  The  current  system,  she  says,  isn’t  working.  You  can’t 
get  through  to  people  by  standing  in  front  of  a room  and  telling 
them  what  they  can  or  cannot  do.  “The  men  who  are  the  problem 
don’t  understand  that  their  actions  are  interpreted  by  women  as 
objectionable  in  the  first  place,”  she  says.  Most  of  the  men  aren’t 
mean-spirited,  they  just  don’t  realize  the  effect  of  what  they  are 
saying.  And  after  they  receive  this  training,  they  “still  don’t 
know  why  it’s  a problem,  they’re  just  told  not  to  do  it.” 

Instead,  Mady  has  recommended  that  training  be  done  in 
small  groups  with  trained  counselors  leading  the  discussions.  In 
the  field  she  suggests  using  positive  reinforcements  to  help  men 
internalize  the  values.  “Positive  rewards  for  doing  the  right  thing 
result  in  people  believing  in  those  things,”  she  says.  “It  you  pun- 
ish them  for  certain  behaviors,  they  just  learn  how  not  to  get 
caught.” 

Maj.  Darrin  Oswald  studied  under  the  Segals  and  earned  a 
master’s  degree  from  Maryland.  Before  that,  he  taught  soldiers 
how  to  operate  PATRIOT  missile  systems  during  the  Gult  War. 
He  says  the  training  in  sexual  harassment  he  has  received  has 
only  been  as  effective  as  his  ranking  officers  have  wanted  it  to  be. 
“If  it’s  of  concern  to  the  boss,  it  slips  down  the  chain  of  com- 
mand,” he  says. 

Oswald  acknowledges  that  he  may  be  atypical  in  that  he  has 
served  with  a larger  percentage  of  women  soldiers  than  many  of 
his  male  colleagues  because,  unlike  combat  units,  PATRIOT 
missile  units  have  women.  But,  he  says,  most  soldiers  understand 
and  appreciate  the  contributions  women  make;  the  problems 
arise  in  units  that  exclude  women — the  combat  units.  It  is  the 
men  from  these  units,  however,  that  comprise  the  majority  ot 
command  positions. 

Many  of  these  men  don’t  understand  why  they  need  sexual 
harassment  training  in  a unit  without  any  women.  So  they  take  it 
lightly.  Unfortunately,  these  are  the  same  men  who  yell  sexist 
comments  from  their  barracks  windows  at  women  passing  by, 
says  David.  This  kind  of  harassment — sexual  and  sexist  com- 
ments from  soldiers  outside  the  unit — is  a common  complaint  by 
women  soldiers. 

Walter  Broadnax,  a professor  in  the  School  ot  Public  Affairs 
and  director  of  the  university’s  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research,  was  also  trying  to  help  the  military  improve  its  train- 
ing processes.  Broadnax,  formerly  President  Clinton’s  Deputy 
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Secretary  of  the  Department  ot  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
his  colleague  Rhonda  Williams,  associate  professor  ot  Afro- 
American  studies,  were  administering  questionnaires  to  officers 
and  enlisted  men  at  27  training  facilities  across  the  world.  The 
study,  funded  by  the  Department  ol  Defense,  hoped  to  uncover 
areas  of  the  military  that  may  be  more  susceptible  to  incidents  of 
harassment,  and  look  for  ways — through  improved  training — 
these  incidents  could  be  avoided. 

Broadnax  says  that  earmarking  resources  for  improved  train- 
ing— money  that  could  go  to  expensive  weapons  systems — is  in 
itself  a fundamental  shilt  in  military  thought.  “Issues  of  war 
fighting  have  tended  to  crowd  everything  else  out,  ’ he  says. 

'But  the  country  is  demanding  a culture  change  within  the 
institution." 

Ironically,  the  Defense  Department  (after  six  months’  work, 
including  field  research)  chose  to  discontinue  the  project  because 
the  leadership  believed  the  system  was  becoming  overburdened 
with  too  many  researchers  looking  at  the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 
ment and  women  in  the  military. 

“The  American  public  sees  the  Army's  problems  as  one  of  men 
just  having  to  keep  their  pants  up,”  says  Broadnax.  “But  it’s 
much  more  complicated  than  that.  It’s  going  to  require  a major 
cultural  change." 

★ ★ 

FROM  BOYS  TO  MEN 

From  the  earliest  of  times,  joining  the  military  has  been  a rite  of 
passage  for  young  men.  Advanced  in  Hollywood  World  War  II 
movies,  the  tradition  has  been  ingrained  into  our  culture:  boy 
leaves  home  to  fight  war,  comes  back  a hero,  a man.  But  where 
does  a woman  fit  into  this  romanticized  notion?  Or  what  about  a 
gay  man? 

Many  of  the  old  school  regime  simply  resent  that  women  are 
in  the  ranks  to  begin  with,  says  Mady.  Including  women  takes 
something  out  ol  that  special  masculine  rite,  like  allowing  a 
woman  to  join  an  exclusive  fraternity. 

Men  also  resent  the  added  competition  for  jobs  and  advance- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  it’s  difficult  to  prove  one’s  manhood  when 
you're  competing  against  a woman. 

Critics  say  that  sensitivity  training  takes  away  from  purpose  of 
fighting  war,  that  gender  integration  softens  the  Army. 

Mady  Segal,  who  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  “feminize”  the 
military,  says  it’s  a case  of  the  old  soldiers  being  worried  about 
losing  the  essential  nature  of  the  old  military  force.  “They  don’t 
know  what  they  can  give  up  without  losing  military  effective- 
ness. They  want  it  to  be  like  it  was  when  they  served.  They  think 
any  change  is  bad.  But  organizations  must  adapt  or  they  won’t 
survive.  It’s  not  the  same  society  as  40  years  ago.  Or  the  same 


Army.  This  is  a different  world.” 

Col.  Barbara  Lee  has  found  it  “very  challenging”  to  be  a 
woman  in  a man’s  Army.  “At  the  same  time,”  she  says,  “it’s  very 
reaffirming  for  a woman  to  be  successful,  to  pull  her  own  weight 
and  to  be  able  to  say,  Tve  made  it.’” 

Lee,  a small-town  girl  from  Virginia,  has  made  it.  A full 
colonel,  she  currently  works  with  personnel  policy  issues  in  the 
Army  office  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  She  says  the  mili- 
tary has  been  good  to  her:  it’s  given  her  confidence,  the  chance  to 
make  important  decisions  quickly  like  few  other  experiences 
could  have,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  personal  development — 
like  graduate  classes  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Still,  she  says,  there  have  been  plenty  of  times  when  she  was 
treated  differently.  As  the  first  female  faculty  member  in  her 
department  at  West  Point,  she  says  the  male  faculty  members  at 
first  “weren’t  quite  sure  what  to  do  with  me.”  Faculty  members 
threw  dinner  parties  and  seemingly  forgot  to  invite  her. 

Lee  agrees  with  Broadnax  that  like  any  large  bureaucracy,  the 
Army  will  be  slow  to  change.  “The  military  is  not  a proactive 
institution.  It’s  reactive — that’s  the  nature  of  fighting  wars. 

We’re  used  to  putting  the  fires  out,  not  preventing  them  in  the 
first  place.” 

How  many  years  does  she  estimate  before  women  are  fully 
integrated? 

“I’d  say  about  50,”  she  says. 

★ ★ 

THE  BAHLEFIELD  IS  NO  PLACE  FOR  A SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT 

During  the  gays-in-the-military  debates  in  1993,  supporters  of 
inclusion  argued  that  forbidding  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  was  the  same  thing  as  barring  African  Americans  or 
any  other  minority  group.  Then-Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Colin  Powell  disagreed.  He  stated  that  comparing  race  and 
sexual  orientation  was  a “convenient  but  invalid  argument,”  and 
argued  that  race  is  not  necessarily  related  to  behavior,  whereas 
sexual  orientation  is. 

The  Segals  concede  the  general’s  point,  but  argue  that  the  rea- 
sons used  50  years  ago  to  deny  blacks  the  right  to  serve  were 
exactly  the  same  ones  used  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  homosexu- 
als: issues  of  privacy,  of  not  wanting  to  share  showers,  of  disease, 
worries  about  decline  in  morale  and  interference  with  unit  cohe- 
sion. “The  battlefield  is  no  place  for  a social  experiment,”  mili- 
tary brass  cried  a half  century  ago,  and  they  say  the  same  thing 
about  gays,  David  says. 

Mady  points  out  that  during  the  hearings,  almost  all  of  the 
public  discussions  revolved  around  a gay  man’s  right  to  serve; 
however,  gay  women  have  been  the  ones  disproportionately  dis- 
charged (566  out  of  2,169  through  fiscal  year  1996  or  26  per- 
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cent.  Women  make  up  slightly  more  than  13  percent  of  the 
armed  forces).  “The  policy  was  supposed  to  be  more  lenient  on 
gays,”  says  Mady.  "Officially,  it’s  ‘Don’t  ask,  don’t  tell,  don’t  pur- 
sue,’ but  I think  the  ‘don’t  pursue’  part  hasn’t  been  followed  very 
strictly.” 

Maj.  Karen  Leopold  says  she  knows  of  very  few  women  who 
have  not  been  accused  of  being  a lesbian  at  one  point  or  another 
during  their  service.  “If  all  else  fails,  if  you  want  to  keep  people 
out,  you  accuse  them  of  being  a lesbian,”  she  says.  “And  that’s 
real  specific  for  women.  A woman  puts  herself  at  a risk  that’s 
not  the  same  for  men.  If  a woman  joins  the  military,  she 
must  be  masculine,  she  must  be  a lesbian.  But  a homosexu- 
al man  joining  the  military,  that  actually  goes  against  the 
stereotype.” 

David  Segal  says  President 
Clinton  probably  picked  the  worst 
time  to  bring  up  the  debate.  The  coun- 
try had  just  emerged  from  the  Gulf  War,  the 
Cold  War  was  becoming  a chilly  memory  and 
military  downsizing  was  the  trend.  “It  was  the 
wrong  time  to  say,  ‘Hey,  we’ve  got  a whole  new 
supply  of  potential  soldiers,”’  he  says. 

The  Korean  War,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
good  time  to  integrate  African  Americans  into 
the  military.  The  United  States  was  trying  to 
fight  a war  with  the  small  Depression-era  gen- 
eration and  as  men  were  killed  in  battle,  the 
Army  had  little  choice  but  to  integrate  blacks 
into  its  ranks.  Not  exactly  the  romanticized 
version  of  progressive  racial  policy  the  Army 
likes  to  advance  today,  says  David. 

Women  have  also  faced  similar  circum- 
stances. During  times  of  war — from  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  the  Gulf  War  in  which  more 
than  40,000  women  were  successfully 
deployed — women’s  roles  expand.  Their  suc- 
cessful participation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  trig- 
gered political  pressure  to  remove  barriers  to 
women  in  combat,  and  led  directly  to  the 
repeal  of  the  1948  law  prohibiting  women  in 
combat  aircraft.  But  after  wars,  says  Mady, 
societies  typically  undergo  what  she  calls  cul- 
tural amnesia,  in  which  women’s  roles  are 
reconstructed  as  minor  or  even  nonexistent,  until  the  next  time 
women  are  pressed  into  duty.  (For  millions  of  women,  the  new 
Women’s  War  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.,  should  serve  as  a 
reminder.) 

In  order  to  improve  the  integration  process  in  this  country, 
the  Segals,  with  Bradford  Booth,  a sociology  graduate  student. 


have  surveyed  how  other  countries  treat  women  and  gays  in 
their  armed  forces.  Of  the  18  countries  in  the  study,  the  United 
States  ranked  fifth  in  terms  of  gender  integration,  behind  Cana- 
da, the  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  13th  in  inte- 
grating homosexuals,  behind  Russia,  South  Africa  and  10  other 
nations.  Although  the  degree  of  integration  generally  reflects 
the  degree  of  openness  of  the  larger  society,  even  in  the  progres- 
sive Netherlands  gays  usually  remain  in  the  closet,  and  hetero- 
sexual soldiers  still  maintain  they  would  prefer  gays  not  to  be 
allowed  to  join. 

Mady  Segal  says  that  before  gays  and  women  will  be  fully 
accepted  in  military  roles,  four  social  conditions  must  be  met: 

1)  The  minority  group  must  interact  with  the  majority  in  a 
way  that  they  get  to  know  each  other;  2)  They  must  perform 
cooperative  “bonding  ” tasks  and  be 
successful  at  them;  3)  The  minority 
must  be  of  relatively  equal  status  or  higher 
than  the  majority  group;  and  4)  Public  endorse- 
ment of  integration  helps  the  process. 

As  more  women  work  alongside  men,  distinguish 
themselves  and  achieve  higher  ranks,  they  will  be 
accepted  in  greater  numbers.  Gays  will  face  a harder 
time,  the  Segals  say.  Since  gays  who  identify  them- 
selves face  dismissal,  they’ll  have  a harder  time  prov- 
ing themselves  to  their  heterosexual  colleagues. 
What  helps  are  homosexuals  who  achieve  great 
success  within  the  ranks  and  then  come  out,  as 
many  did  during  the  Senate  hearings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Segals  will  continue 
with  their  work  on  military  discrimination.  And, 
David  is  compiling  an  anthology  of  writings  on 
the  military  impact  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
There  will  also  be  a book  on  an  experimental 
peacekeeping  unit  in  the  Sinai. 

As  for  Maj.  Leopold,  she  does  regret  joining 
the  Army.  But  she  plans  on  attending  graduate 
school  to  earn  her  Ph.D.  in  military  sociology  and 
to  see  if  she  can’t  pass  on  some  of  her  own  experi- 
ences to  students — to  make  a difference  herself. 

Looking  back,  she  says  many  of  the  sexist 
comments  she  endured  don’t  feel  as  threatening 
when  she  recalls  the  incidents  individually.  But 
she  says,  being  a member  of  a segregated  minori- 
ty, being  subjected  to  the  same  comments  over  and  over  again 
during  the  course  of  10  years,  has  affected  her — as  it  has  many 
other  women. 

A ton  of  feathers,  she  says,  still  weighs  a ton. 

Joe  Sugarman  is  a Baltimore-based  freelance  writer 
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EVOLUTION  OF  A REVOLUTION 


Watching  the  first  installment  ol  the  TV  series  based  on  David  Halberstam’s  best- 
selling book,  The  Fifties,  brings  a wave  of  nostalgia  about  my  own  childhood  dur- 
ing that  era.  The  foggy  lens  of  memory  mixes  with  familiar  media-fashioned  images. 

America’s  post-war  optimism  had  brought  about  three  booms:  marriages,  babies  and 
building,  the  narrator  tells  the  viewer.  Suddenly,  industries  that  previously  drove  the  war 
machine  were  turning  their  attention  to  the  home  front,  literally.  As  families  grew  so  did 
their  home  spaces,  along  with  their  new-fangled  machines — gleaming  stoves,  dishwashers, 
garbage  disposals,  and  an  array  of  processed  foods  never  before  seen.  Just  beyond  the 
kitchen,  television  entered  our  living  rooms.  It  had  a large  part  in  reinforcing  a woman’s 
role  in  the  world:  clearly,  she  belonged  in  the  home. 

So,  with  a mother  who  chose  a full-time  career  outside  of  the  home,  mine  was  odd-fam- 
ily out — or  so  I thought.  Mother  ignored  those  gender-specified  classified  ads.  Seeing  an  ad 
(under  “Help  Wanted:  Men,”  of  course)  for  a men’s  wear  copywriter  at  a fashionable  Pitts- 
burgh department  store,  she  strode  into  the  interview  with  Katherine  Hepburn  Hair,  sport- 
ing men’s  horn-rimmed  glasses  and  trenchcoat,  and  landed  the  job. 

As  it  turns  out,  my  mom  was  proving  that  the  Ozzie  and  Harriet  image  was  more 
mirage  than  reality.  According  to  Halberstam,  by  1957,  70  percent  of  American  wives 
worked  outside  of  the  home,  albeit  most  of  them  in  part-time  jobs. 

It  seems  that  the  “good  life”  as  packaged  and  sold  primarily  by  men  left  many  women 
besides  my  mother  feeling  discontented. 
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TOP  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  STILL  PICTURE  BRANCH 


FROM  BETTY  CROCKER  TO  BETTY 
FRIEDAN 

A modestly  successful  journalist  by  the 
name  of  Betty  Friedan  sensed  this  discon- 
tent, but  found  none  of  the  popular 
women’s  magazines  willing  to  run  the  sto- 
ries she  pitched  to  them  on  the  subject.  It 
would  be  a few  more  years  before  Friedan 
would  see  her  landmark  The  Feminine  Mys- 
tique published.  "When  it  appeared  in 
1963,  her  book  struck  a nerve  with  mil- 
lions of  women  who  found  they  were  not 
alone  in  their  ambitions. 

Those  rumblings  would  fully  erupt 
into  the  Women’s  Liberation  Movement 
of  the  late  ’60s  and  ’70s — characterized  by 
demonstrations,  marches  and  other  spec- 
tacles designed  to  gain  media  attention. 
Women  were  celebrating  their  bodies  as  a 
symbol  of  their  sexual  freedom.  Their  ral- 
lying cry  was  for  equality:  Irom  the  bed- 
room to  the  boardroom. 

While  Friedan  couldn’t  find  a publisher 
willing  to  tackle  women’s  issues  in  the 
’50s,  feminist  publisher  Gloria  Steinem 
resolved  the  problem  by  creating  her  own 
newsstand  forum  for  like-minded  women: 
Air.  magazine.  About  the  same  time  as 
“women’s  lib”  protests  captured  headlines 
in  the  popular  media,  universities  also 


began  slipping  a few  courses  on  the  topic 
into  their  curricular  offerings.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  three  women’s  studies 
courses  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1971, 
and  attracted  a total  of  232  students. 

Feminist  Studies,  now  an  internationally 
known  journal  that  has  been  based  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  20  years,  began 
publication  the  same  year  as  Ms. — 1972. 
At  the  time,  “merely  to  assert  that  women 
should  be  studied  was  considered  a radical 
act,”  says  Women’s  Studies  Chair  Claire 
Moses.  A historian  who  has  authored  two 
books  on  the  19th-century  French  femi- 
nist movement,  Moses  has  been  editor  of 
Feminist  Studies  since  she  came  to  Mary- 
land in  1977 — her  first  academic  position. 

Of  those  early  years,  Moses  recalls, 
“When  people  started  doing  scholarship 
on  women,  they  started  by  recovering  and 
recuperating  from  materials  that  were 
most  easily  accessible.  And  the  most  easi- 
ly accessible  material  focused  on  women 
who  were  articulate,  women  who  left 
records,  women  who  were  important  and, 
therefore,  elite.  It  took  more  time  and 
more  questions  being  asked  and  different 
kinds  of  questions  being  asked  to  identify 
first  the  elitism  of  the  work  that  was 
being  done  and  then  going  after  a differ- 
ent kind  of  material.” 


IN  FROM  THE  MARGINS 

As  a historian,  Moses  challenges  the  pop- 
ularly held  notion  that  the  women’s 
movement  of  the  ’70s  was  primarily  com- 
prised of  white,  middle-  to  upper-class 
women.  That’s  how  the  media  saw  it,  she 
says,  and  as  a result,  the  way  Americans 
came  to  view  it.  “What  we  discover  by 
doing  the  kind  of  work  historians  do  is 
find  that  the  media  representation  of  a 
movement  of  white  women  only  was 
grossly  inaccurate.  Not  only,  by  the  way, 
white,  but  also  located  in  certain  cities 
where  there  was  access  to  the  media. 
Women  who  were  in  networks  that  gave 
them  access  to  the  media.  Very  attractive 
women  who  televised  well.  Think  of  it,” 
says  Moses.  (I  do,  as  an  image  of  a glam- 
orous Gloria  Steinem  is  retrieved  from 
memory.)  And  because  of  the  wealth  of 
archival  material  available  in  Washington, 
scholarship  on  the  modern-day  American 
women's  movement  also  focused  on  the 
major  East  Coast  cities,  says  Moses. 

“There  was  a much  more  complicated 
history  than  the  media  is  interested  in,” 
Moses  continues.  “And  a history  that  is 
much  more  class-inclusive  and  racially 
inclusive  than  that.  But,  of  course,  the 
media  was  not  interested  in  all  the  femi- 
nist work  that  was  happening,  in  labor 
unions,  for  example.  Nor  all  of  the  trans- 
formative work  that  was  ongoing  among 
women  who  were  quite  affirmatively  and 
proudly  radical — women  who  had  been 
active  in  the  civil  rights  or  welfare  rights 
movements,  for  example.” 

As  the  field  has  matured  Moses  sees  a 
greater  interest  in  conceptual,  theoretical 
and  philosophical  issues — a shift  common 
not  only  to  women’s  studies  but  evident 
in  sociology,  literature  and  many  other 
disciplines. 

Today,  approximately  4,000  students  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  choose  among 
50  courses  about  women  each  year.  Twenty 
departments  and  programs  throughout  the 
university — including  Afro-Ametican 
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studies,  art  history,  biology,  classics,  com- 
parative literature,  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, government  and  politics,  history, 
journalism,  psychology  and  sociology — 
regularly  olfer  courses. 

The  program  Claire  Moses  has  headed 
since  199.3  was  granted  department  status 
in  May  1994,  and  there’s  talk  of  a Ph.D. 
program  on  the  horizon.  The  department 
serves  as  the  administrative  core  to  a 
range  of  gender-oriented  courses  through- 
out the  university. 

As  a program,  women’s  studies 
includes  80  faculty  who  offer  cross-listed 
courses  across  the  disciplines.  Moses 
believes  that  the  depattment  status  was  a 
recognition  of  a fait  accompli — core  facul- 
ty were  already  tenured  in  women’s  stud- 
ies— but  allows  that  it  does  give  them 
more  stature  and  clout.  The  first  students 
to  earn  B.A.’s  in  women’s  studies  graduat- 
ed last  May. 

One  current  senior  is  Suzanne  Jean 
Marcus  who  is  already  putting  her  educa- 
tion to  use  at  My  Sister’s  Place,  a shelter 
for  battered  women  in  Washington,  D.C. 
After  graduation,  she  intends  to  work  a 
year  or  so  at  a legal  clinic,  then  enter  law 
school,  focusing  on  social  law.  “I’ve  been 
really  inspired  by  the  lawyers  who  work 
with  women  at  our  shelter,”  says  Marcus. 
“I’m  seeing  the  kind  of  struggles  the 
women  have  with  the  legal  system.” 

For  Marcus,  the  greatest  strength  of 
women’s  studies  is  its  core  faculty — about 
as  inclusive  a group  of  scholars  as  one 
could  imagine.  There  are  five  full  profes- 
sors, Evelyn  Torton  Beck,  A.  Lynn  Bolles, 
Bonnie  Thornton  Dill,  Claire  Moses  and 
Deborah  Rosenfelt;  three  associate  profes- 
sors, Elsa  Barkley  Brown,  Seung-kyung 
Kim  and  Katie  King;  and  one  assistant 
professor,  Melissa  M.  Matthes. 

Beyond  Moses’  focus  on  French  femi- 
nist theory  of  the  19th  century,  Bolles’ 
work  explores  the  importance  of  economic 
analysis  and  the  impact  of  class  on  women 
in  the  English-speaking  Caribbean.  Soci- 
ologist Dill  examines  African  American 


women  and  families  and  is  currently  con- 
ducting a research  project  studying  single 
mothers  in  rural  Southern  communities. 
Barkley  Brown  writes  about  African 
American  women  in  the  post-Emancipa- 
tion  years  of  the  1 9th  century.  Women 
factory  workers  in  Korea  are  the  topic  of 
Kim’s  research. 

Rosenfelt  directs  the  Ford  Foundation 
project,  “Women  and  Gender  in  an  Era  of 
Global  Change,”  in  addition  to  heading 
the  Curriculum  Transformation  Project, 
charged  with  making  the  campuswide 
curriculum  inclusive  of  gender,  ethnic, 
racial,  cultural  and  other  aspects  of  human 
diversity. 

Beck,  an  expert  on  Franz  Kafka,  also 
explores  the  politics  of  gendered  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  nature  of  lesbianism  in 
the  ’90s.  King  looks  at  lesbianism,  AIDS 
activism  and  the  connections  between 
gender,  science  and  cultural  studies. 
Among  Matthes’  interests  are  theoretical 
constructions  of  violence  against  women. 

Says  Marcus,  “I  think  the  Women’s 
Studies  Department  does  a very  good  job 
of  being  inclusive  and  bringing  other 
women’s  stories  and  other  feminist  theo- 
ries into  the  curriculum.”  This  is  achieved 
through  the  use  of  autotheoretical — 
rather  than  traditional — texts,  a hallmark 
of  women’s  studies.  Autotheoretical  texts 
use  theory-based  personal  essays  to  study 
an  issue  from  multiple  perspectives.  For 
example,  explains  Marcus,  domestic  vio- 
lence might  be  addressed  from  the  per- 
spective of  a poor  African  American 
woman  or  from  a battered  woman. 


THE  "A-HA"  EXPERIENCE 

When  Marcus  entered  Maryland  as  a 
freshman  in  fall  1994,  she  expected  to 
major  in  psychology  or  sociology.  But  an 
introductory  course  in  women’s  studies 
changed  her  direction.  She  calls  it  the  “a- 
ha”  experience.  “It  was  just  like  somebody 
pulling  the  blindfold  off,”  says  Marcus.  In 


addition  to  feminist  theories  and  the  his- 
tory of  oppression,  she  believes  that  the 
value  of  women’s  studies  lies  in  its 
emphasis  on  critical  thinking,  on  ques- 
tioning everything — including  any  objec- 
tive fact  that  has  previously  been  taken  for 
granted. 

Marcus  recalls  the  first  paper  she  and  a 
classmate  wrote  for  that  course.  The  sub- 
ject: Madonna,  the  popular  entertainer.  ”It 
really  was  the  first  time  I had  been  given 
the  skills  to  deconsttuct  a popular  icon 
and  to  think  about  the  ways  we  approach 
her;  to  think  about  the  implications — 
positive  and  negative,”  says  Marcus. 
Deconstructing  Madonna  meant  examin- 
ing her  as  a social  construct,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, and  peeling  apart  the  layers — the 
media,  the  stereotypes — that  make  her  an 
icon.  Marcus  says,  perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  she  learned  from  this 
exercise  was  to  become  aware  of  the  diffet- 
ent  voices  of  feminism  and  to  be  open  to 
new  perspectives. 

Now,  nearing  the  end  of  her  under- 
graduate studies,  her  senior  seminar 
papers  relate  directly  to  her  experience  at 
My  Sister’s  Place.  What  began  as  a fot- 
credit  internship  (a  real-world  experience 
required  of  all  women’s  studies  majors) 
has  continued  as  a part-time  job  and  fod- 
der for  her  research  on  what  it  means  for  a 
battered  women’s  shelter  to  adopt  a femi- 
nist philosophy. 

“Not  all  such  shelters  are  feminist,  but 
when  they  are  or  if  they  ascribe  to  some  of 
the  philosophies,  it  influences  their  fund- 
ing. My  Sister’s  Place  does  define  itself  as 
feminist  and  that  keeps  the  organization 
marginalized  in  some  respects,”  explains 
Marcus.  “At  My  Sister’s  Place,  the  bottom 
line  is  consensus.  Some  shelters  value  an 
all-professional  staff  But  My  Sister’s  Place 
believes  personal  experience  matters,  espe- 
cially when  a battered  woman  is  talking 
to  another  battered  women.  There  is  that 
kind  of  counseling  and  therapy;  it  is  about 
empowerment  as  opposed  to  a patient- 
client  dynamic.” 
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AIRING  SOCIETY'S  DIRTY  LAUNDRY 

Marcus  began  to  think  about  how  women 
heal  in  a feminist  environment.  She  works 
with  women  clients  at  My  Sister’s  Place  to 
make  T-shirts  for  the  D.C.  Clothesline 
Project  and  to  organize  displays  at  col- 
leges, universities  and  annual  meetings  — 
any  place  to  draw  attention  to  gender- 
related  violence.  With  a theme  of  “airing 
society’s  dirty  laundry,”  battered  women 
tell  their  tales  in  words  and  images  drawn 
on  shirts  whose  color  identifies  the  type  of 
violence  they  have  experienced:  yellow 
represents  domestic  violence;  white, 
someone  who  died;  red,  rape. 

“People  are  usually  taken  aback 
because  they  are  struck  by  the  explicit 
nature  of  some  of  the  messages,”  says  Mar- 
cus. It  is  also  an  emotional  and  cathartic 
experience  that  prompts  those  who  view 
the  shirts  to  offer  tales  of  their  own 
encounters  with  violence. 

Last  April  and  again  this  year,  a 
clothesline  bearing  these  messages  will  be 
a part  of  the  university’s  annual  Take  Back 
the  Night  program,  which  the  Women’s 
Circle  (Marcus  is  the  president)  and 
ASPIRE  (Asian-American  Sisters:  Pride, 
Integrity,  Respect,  Empowerment)  orga- 
nize jointly. 

Take  Back  the  Night  includes  a march 
and  a rally  designed  to  bring  to  the  fore- 
front the  issue  of  violence  against  women. 
What  draws  Marcus  to  the  project  is  that 
It’s  an  exercise  in  inclusiveness — involv- 
ing groups  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
motivated  to  participate  in  a women’s 
issue  activity.  “My  concern  and  the 
Women’s  Circle’s  concern  have  always 
been  making  alliances  with  women  across 
campus.  Take  Back  the  Night  is  a good 
way  to  do  that  because  all  women  are  con- 
cerned about  their  safety.” 

Last  year’s  march  also  drew  support 


from  One  in  Eour,  a new  men’s  organiza- 
tion at  the  university  whose  mission  is  to 
educate  men  about  rape  and  rape  preven- 
tion (see  page  seven  in  this  issue). 

Where  once  there  was  a single  organi- 
zation focused  on  women's  issues,  now 
there  are  many  on  campus,  representing 
different  voices — from  ASPIRE  to  the 
Black  Women’s  Council  to  One  in  Four. 
Marcus  considers  such  inclusiveness  to  be 
the  greatest  change  since  the  modern  fem- 
inist movement  began  and  an  asset  of 
Maryland’s  approach  to  women’s  studies, 
but  adds,  “feminists  still  have  a long  way 
to  go.” 

“I  just  finished  a class  with  Katie  King 
and  she  is  a phenomenal  teacher,”  says 
Marcus,  talking  about  “The  Politics  of  the 
Oral  and  the  Written:  Feminism  and 
Writing  Technologies” — a course  that 
explores  how  access  or  lack  of  access  to 
technology  translates  into  what  gets  per- 
ceived as  factual.  During  the  class  students 
examined,  wrote,  interpreted  and  changed 
stories  about  the  movements  of  power:  sex, 
race,  class,  gender,  sexuality,  nationality, 
religion,  revolution,  representation. 

She  says  King  teaches  her  students 
how  to  deconstruct  commonly  held 
“truths”  by  looking  critically  at  the  his- 
torical, political  and  social  struggles  sur- 
rounding these  theories,  admonishing  her 
students,  “There’s  a difference  between 
schooling  and  education.” 

Marcus  has  no  doubt  that  women’s 
studies,  with  its  emphasis  on  critical  anal- 
ysis, has  given  her  an  education.  But  she 
wonders  if  everyone  gets  that  kind  of  per- 
spective. “I  don’t  think  that  they  do.” 

She  does  believe  that  the  very  presence 
of  a women’s  studies  program  at  a univer- 
sity alters  the  atmosphere,  even  for  those 
students  who  don’t  avail  themselves  of 
any  of  the  offerings.  She  discovered  this 
firsthand  when  she  was  interviewed  by 


Women  clients  at  My  Sister's  Place,  a shel- 
ter for  battered  women,  design  T-shirts  like  j 

these  to  raise  awareness  about  domestic  1 

! 

violence  and  rape.  ( 

two  women  from  Howard  University 
about  the  Clothesline  Project  for  an  article 
in  Howard’s  student  newspaper.  The 
interview  veered  to  a discussion  about  the 
impact  of  women’s  studies  on  a campus. 

(Both  Howard  students  are  involved  in  a j 
grass-roots  effort  to  establish  a program  ' 
there.)  In  talking  with  them,  she  says  she  ' 
realized  that  women’s  issues  were  not  ' 

addressed  in  the  same  way  at  Howard  as  j 
at  Maryland.  j 

“If  people  don’t  get  this  kind  of  theory  ' 
and  discussion  in  their  courses,  they  don’t 
have  that  ‘a-ha’  experience,”  says  Marcus. 

i 

I 

MOVING  FROM  PILLAR  TO  POST  ' 

j 

In  an  essay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  titled 
“What  Do  Women  Want?,”  staff  reporter 
Caitlin  Francke  claims  to  demand  equal 
opportunity  in  the  workplace,  but  at  the 
same  time  worries  “as  much  about  lipstick 
on  my  teeth  as  about  landing  a key  pro- 
motion.” Writes  Francke,  in  part:  “We’re 
an  inscrutable  crowd,  we  professional  ! 

women  in  our  20s  and  30s.  In  some  ways, 
we  have  rejected  the  ’60s  feminist  move-  j 
ment  that  made  our  independence  possi- 
ble. We  don’t  burn  our  bras,  we  pad  ^ 

them.  We  don’t  refuse  to  cook,  we  can  do  | 
it  in  three  different  languages.”  j 

Any  movement  that  breaks  new  j 

ground  reaches  a point  when  it  beckons 
for  critics  to  observe  it  through  a micro- 
scope. In  the  art  world,  modern  gives  rise 
to  post-modern,  in  which  artists  challenge  ' 
the  movement’s  founding  principles.  In  | 

feminism,  the  buzzword  is /lorf-feminism, 
a signal  that  the  backlash  has  set  in.  | 

Shortly  before  colleges  began  session 
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their  expectations  are  that  they  will  have 
decent  work  and  be  treated  fairly. 

“It’s  not  that  these  young  women  don’t 
need  the  label;  it’s  that  they  don’t  recog- 
nize that  the  label  encompasses  what 
they’re  looking  for,”  says  Moses.  “They 
expect  to  have  close  ties  with  people  who 
respect  them  as  equals.  They  expect  that 
they  will  have  a choice  about  when  and  if 
they  will  have  children.  They  expect  that 
the  person  they  live  with  intimately  will 
be  as  involved  in  the  rearing  of  those  chil- 
dren as  they  are.” 

Marcus,  who  is  chairing  the  Women’s 
Leadership  Conference  at  the  university  in 
mid-March,  believes  that  these  opposing 
views  to  feminists  need  to  be  addressed, 
not  ignored.  In  fact,  she  plans  to  use  the 
Washington  Post  article  about  the  George- 
town manifesto  to  spark  discussion  at  the 
conference.  Marcus  is  not  naive.  She 
knows  that  there’s  no  need  to  look  further 
than  our  own  “M”  to  find  women  students 
with  similar  points  of  view. 

“There  are  actually  two  ways  that  pub- 
lic leadership  in  this  country,  especially  in 
the  media,  have  presented  a negative  view 
of  feminists,”  says  Moses.  “One  is  to  rep- 
resent feminists  as  male  bashers.  The 
other  is  to  denigrate  the  political  activism 
of  feminists.  People  are  ridiculed  and 
called  extremists  if  they  become  political- 
ly involved  like  young  people  in  the  late 
’60s  and  early  ’70s  did.  In  fact,  the  media 
talk  about  ’60s’  young  people  as  if  they 
were  all  crazies;  as  if  they  were  drug 
addicts,  instead  of  recognizing  that  they 
were  serious  in  their  work  to  bring  about 
meaningful,  significant  change  in  this 
country. 

“With  those  two  lessons  coming  down 
from  on  high,  young  people  learn  that  'if  I 
use  that  [feminist}  label  people  will  think 
I’m  crazy,’  so  since  Tm  not  crazy  and  I’m 
not  a man-hater,  I guess  I’m  not  a radical 
or  a feminist.’” 

Suzanne  Marcus  has  no  hesitation  in 
calling  herself  a feminist  as  she  moves 


among  like-minded  students  or  co-work- 
ers  at  My  Sister’s  Place.  But  she  does 
recall  the  ribbing  she  took  about  her 
major  when  working  two  summers  ago  at 
the  IRS.  She  says  comments  such  as, 

“Why  don’t  they  have  a men’s  studies?” 
were  common.  And  she  also  expects  some 
backlash  when  she  begins  work  this 
spring  as  a teaching  assistant  for  an  intro- 
ductory women’s  studies  course. 

Marcus  remembers  her  own  experience 
in  that  course,  encountering  students  fear- 
ful ol  the  “f’  word.  “There  is  definitely  a 
backlash  against  it,”  she  says,  and 
attributes  this  reaction  to  the  gains 
women  made  after  the  highly  visible  push 
a generation  ago.  A difficulty  today  is 
that,  on  the  surface,  the  inequities  are  not 
as  explicit  and  that  makes  the  challenges 
facing  women  more  difficult.  “Women 
need  to  stop  feeling  comfortable  with 
what’s  going  on,”  cautions  Marcus.” 
“Working  at  the  shelter  for  battered 
women.  I’ve  seen  firsthand  that  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done.” 

Moses  agrees,  “It  does  not  mean  that 
feminism  is  not  necessary.  Unfortunately, 
those  students  who  fear  the  T word  aren’t 
going  to  find  in  the  world  of  work  the  fair 
and  equal  treatment  they  feel  entitled  to. 
Nor  are  they  going  to  get  the  kinds  of  sup- 
port, both  public  and  personal,  for  child- 
rearing  that  they  expect  or  at  least  hope 
for.” 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  woman  whose 
writing  is  frequently  credited  with  start- 
ing the  modern  feminist  movement  is 
offering  new  insight  with  her  latest  book. 
Beyond  Gender.  The  New  Politics  of  Work  and 
GeWcr  (Woodrow  Wilson  Press,  1997). 
The  success  of  the  feminist  movement  to 
date — politically  and  economically — has 
Betty  Friedan  seeking  a new  paradigm 
that  will  address  a new  set  of  woes:  time 
pressures  on  working  parents;  the  impact 
of  welfare  reform;  and  the  increasing 
polarization  between  the  wealthy  and  the 
poor. 


last  fall,  Christina  Hoff  Sommers,  a visit- 
ing scholar  at  the  conservative  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  cautioned  USA  Today 
readers  to  warn  their  daughters  about 
campus  feminists,  calling  feminism  a 
kind  of  cult.  She  writes:  “Young  women 
are  taught  odd  conspiracy  theories  about 
the  ‘capitalist  heteropatriarchy.’  They 
learn  they’re  victims,  that  men  are  preda- 
tors. They  imbibe  false  statistics  on  the 
perils  of  conventional  domesticity.  They 
are  taught  to  be  wary  of  beauty,  feminini- 
ty, art,  literature  and  science.” 

Marcus  takes  exception  to  Sommers’ 
view,  calling  her  own  experience  in 
women’s  studies  “empowering  and 
humanistic.” 

This  past  fall  at  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty, two  conservative  female  students  pub- 
lished a manifesto  against  contemporary 
feminists:  “The  Guide:  A Little  Beige 
Book  for  Today’s  Miss  G,”  for  the  800 
entering  female  freshmen.  It  caused  con- 
siderable uproar  with  its  claim  that  the 
university’s  feminists  were  inflating  date 
rape  and  anorexia  statistics;  it  continues 
to  prompt  national  headlines  and  heated 
debates  among  students  of  all  stripes. 

Here  at  Maryland,  Mady  Segal,  a soci- 
ology professor  and  expert  on  the  military 
who  teaches  a women’s  studies  course 
“Women  and  the  Military,”  finds  that  the 
women  in  her  class  are  wary  of  calling 
themselves  feminists. 

Claire  Moses  is  not  surprised:  “The 
general  public  learns  that  certain  labels 
are  positive  and  certain  labels  are  negative 
by  the  way  public  leadership  uses  these 
labels.”  She  recalls  Jimmy  Carter’s  pro- 
nouncement that  he  was  a ‘feminist,’  and 
how  that  translated  into  students’  will- 
ingness to  call  themselves  feminists. 

At  the  same  time,  says  Moses,  “when 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
media  use  this  word  in  a wholly  negative, 
pejorative  way,  people  are  afraid  to  use 
that  word  for  themselves,”  even  though 
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THH  CHALLENGt  OF  BFLIFF  IN  A SECULAR  TEMPLE 


At  the  University  of  Maryland,  an  ivory  tower  stands  atop  the 
Memorial  Chapel.  It’s  a landmark,  a compass,  a night  light  and 
an  aesthetic  indicator  of  the  46-year-old  building  that  repre- 
sents the  school’s  religious  diversity.  Every  day  of  the  week  the 
halls  hum  with  activity.  On  Monday,  Christian  Science  stu- 
dents give  testimony  to  God’s  power  in  overcoming  challenges 
personal,  physical  and  academic.  On  alternating  Wednesdays 
Hindu  students  gather  in  an  eloquent  ceremony  of  worship 
surrounded  by  candlelight,  incense,  fresh  flowers,  ringing  bells 
and  conch  shells.  On  Thursdays  the  Baptist  Student  Ministry 
gathers  to  talk,  pray  and  sing  hymns  to  the  strains  of  a portable 
piano.  On  Fridays,  Episcopalian  Campus  Ministry  members 
pour  over  their  Bibles,  finding  new  insights  within  Scripture 
passages.  Every  weekday  at  noon  Catholic  Mass  is  held  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Chapel,  tucked  away  in  a secluded  corner  of 
the  building.  Sunday  evening  is  the  time  for  the  United  Cam- 
pus Ministry’s  fellowship  group  to  gather  in  the  chapel  lounge. 

Worship  and  reflection  are  not  limited  to  the  chapel;  there’s 
also  “Religious  Row”  on  Mowatt  Lane,  where  Jewish  students 
find  a daily  minyan  and  weekly  Shabbat  at  the  Maryland  Hillel 
and  Mormon  students  attend  classes  on  their  doctrine  and 
covenants  at  the  Latter-Day  Saints  Institute.  Just  down  the 
road  the  Catholic  Student  Center  offers  a chapel  and  several 
study  lounges  for  stressed  and  weary  students.  On  Sunday 
mornings  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Methodist  campus 
ministries  worship  at  their  respective  community  churches. 

The  Stamp  Student  Union  is  home  to  the  Jewish  Student 
Union’s  cultural  programs  and  the  Muslim  Student  Associa- 
tion’s daily  sessions  of  prayer.  In  a school  harboring  some 
32,000  students,  there’s  a multitude  of  religious  resources  for 
those  who  want  to  further  explore  their  beliefs. 
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KEEPING 

THE 

FAITH 


There  will  always  be  that  percentage  of 
undergraduates  stricken  with  Sudden  Indepen- 
dence Syndrome,  when  years  of  groggy  mornings 
and  restless  afternoons  and  evenings  spent  in 
parent-dictated  worship  wash  away  in  a tide  of 
freedom.  But  there’s  still  a surprising  number  of 
students  whose  commitments  to  worship  are  as 
routine  as  brushing  teeth,  and  whose  faiths 
remain  an  important  mark  of  identity  and 
source  of  comfort.  They  come  together  in  their 
particular  circles  to  find  community,  renew 
their  commitments,  and  often  to  expand  their 
perspectives  on  the  meaning  of  faith. 

THE  INFLUENCE 

Senior  Rhonda  Foard  attended  Catholic  school  for  12  years  and 
discovered,  along  with  the  singular  pleasure  of  starched  uniform 
skirts  and  knee  socks,  how  vital  a role  the  Catholic  faith  played 
in  her  development.  "It  was  integral  to  my  life,”  she  says.  “Dur- 
ing the  eight  years  I spent  in  grade  school,  the  church  attached  to 
my  school  was  our  parish  church.  That  was  the  center  of  my  life. 

I went  to  school  there  during  the  week,  I went  to  church  there  on 
Sundays,  and  when  I started  high  school  I worked  with  the  youth 
group.”  She  professes  that  she  would  not  be  the  person  she  is 
today  if  she  had  not  been  raised  as  a Catholic.  The  church's  teach- 
ings continue  to 
influence  her 
behavior  in  both 
small  and  signifi- 
cant ways. 

“If  you  have  a 
problem  with  a 
friend  or  a co- 
worker, it's  so  easy 
to  want  to  just  lay 
into  them  right 
there,”  she  says. 
“But  instead  you 
fall  back  on  that 
golden  rule  stuff, 
that  do-unto-oth- 
ers-as-they- 
would-do-unto- 
you,  that  Catholic 
morality.” 

The  influence 
of  religious  teach- 


ings weaves  itself  in  subtle  ways  through  stu- 
dents’ choices,  attitudes  and  sense  of  self 
Sophomore  Kelley  Porter  intends  to  avoid  alco- 
hol, drugs  and  premarital  sex  because  of  her 
Mormon  upbringing:  “In  my  church  the  family 
plays  such  a huge  role,  it  gives  me  the  stan- 
dards I follow  today.”  Fellow  sophomore  Dave 
Johnson,  an  Episcopalian,  refers  to  his  faith  as  a 
“comforting  feeling”  to  know  that  “someone  is 
watching  you.  When  you  have  a tough  decision 
to  make,  God’s  there  to  help  you  with  it.” 
Senior  Rachel  Kaminsky  adheres  to  her 
Catholic  values  but  doesn’t  force  her  beliefs  on 
others:  “I  may  think  something  is  wrong,  but 
in  God’s  eyes  it  may  not  be.  I’m  not  God,  so  I can’t  say.” 

“It  affects  basically  everything  about  me,”  says  sophomore 
Joseph  Lederman,  a leader  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish  organization 
operating  out  of  Hillel.  “It’s  part  of  me  all  the  time;  it  affected 
where  I went  to  school  and  where  I lived,  because  I wanted  to  be 
close  to  the  Orthodox  community.”  Joseph  also  attests  to  his  per- 
sonal faith  in  God:  “I  feel  that  I can  ask  for  help  in  anything  I 
might  happen  to  need.” 

Students  who  come  to  college  well  ingrained  in  their  faith 
sometimes  endure  a period  of  questions  and  doubts  earlier  in 
their  teenage  years.  Such  was  the  case  for  senior  Melissa  Turner, 
who  grew  up  under  the  guidance  of  a father  who  was  also  a Bap- 
tist minister.  “Being  a minister’s  kid  put  a few  different  pressures 
on  me,  in  that  I subconsciously  felt  that  I had  to  be  perfect,  and 
that  if  I screwed  up,  my  dad  would  get  in  trouble  and  we’d  have 
to  move.”  Through  no  fault  of  her  own,  Melissa’s  family  did 
move  right  before  she  entered  high  school.  The  drastic  changes  in 
her  life  provoked  a series  of  internal  inquiries  about  the  validity 
of  her  beliefs. 

“In  the  beginning,”  she  says,  “I  was  left  to  myself  for  a good 
bit  of  time,  and  I was  questioning  why  I was  taken  from  my 
home  and  put  someplace  that  I did  not  want  to  be.”  At  that  time 
she  began  to  formulate  her  current  set  of  values.  “And  it  wasn’t 
because  of  what  my  parents  taught  me,  or  what  I learned  in  Sun- 
day school.  It’s  because  that’s  what  I thought  was  right.”  The 
Baptist  faith  now  provides  her  with  “the  support  of  a church 
home,  friends,  and  most  importantly  a faith  in  God  that  is  virtu- 
ally unshakable.” 

As  adults,  college  students  have  the  freedom  to  decide  for 
themselves  the  amount  of  influence  faith  will  have  on  their  altered 
lives.  Some  will  turn  away  altogether;  some  will  reevaluate  their 
beliefs  and  form  new  ones.  And  some  will  continue  to  embrace 
their  familiar  traditions  and  teachings.  The  latter  group  have 
found,  in  addition  to  spiritual  awareness,  a small  and  comfortable 
niche  within  a large  and  sometimes  intimidating  community. 
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THE  OTHER  HOME 


The  influence  of  religious  teachings  weaves 
itself  in  subtle  ways  through  students^  choices, 
attitudes  and  sense  of  self 

“If  you’ve  got  faith,  then  you've  got  something  to  hold  onto  as 
yours,”  says  Rhonda  Foard,  who  compares  her  freshman  year  with 
being  dropped  into  a crowded  room  lined  with  open  doors.  “All 
of  these  doors  have  labels  on  them,  and  everyone  else  in  the  room 
knows  exactly  what  label  applies  to  them.  And  they  run  into  the 
right  rooms  and  slam  the  doors  behind  them,  and  you’re  stand- 
ing in  the  room  looking  around  saying,  ‘What  about  me?"’  She 
soon  found  her  way  to  the  Catholic  Student  Center:  “I  realized 
this  is  where  I’m  supposed  to  be,  where  I want  to  be.” 


Organizations  like  the  Catholic  Student  Center, 
Maryland  Hillel  and  the  assorted  campus  ministry 
programs  anticipate  this  search  for  a family-away- 
from-family,  and  align  their  goals  with  their  students’ 
needs.  Explains  Angela  Sankhla,  assistant  chaplain  of 
the  Hindu  ministry,  “We  want  to  have  a place  where 
any  Hindu  student  can  come  for  counseling,  or  to  ask 
questions,  or  to  learn  more  about  their  faith  through 
our  library.” 

“When  students  express  interest  in  joining  the 
Episcopal  Campus  Ministry,  the  word  that  keeps 
coming  to  mind  is  ‘oasis,’”  says  Episcopal  chaplain 
Susan  Astarita.  “They  want  a safe  place,  where  they 
can  sit  with  me  and  know  that  nothing  they’ve  said 
to  me  will  go  out  of  the  room.”  The  assurance  of  pri- 
vacy provides  a comfortable  environment  where  stu- 
dents can  “put  their  faith  under  a microscope  and 
challenge  its  strength,”  says  Astarita. 

“Students  are  definitely  looking  for  association,” 
says  Jon  Stephenson,  coordinator  of  student  programs 
at  the  Latter-Day  Saints  Institute.  “On  one  hand  they 
come  here  to  meet  people  who  share  their  hopes  and 
expectations,  people  they 
might  want  to  marry;  we 
encourage  our  young  adults  to 
eventually  get  married.  But 
along  with  that,  friendships 
are  extremely  important  in 
this  young  adult  age.  Meeting 
young  people  who  share  your 
beliefs  is  a great  advantage.” 

Whether  the  participant’s  goal  is  stu- 
dent connection  or  strengthened  values, 
the  spectrum  of  activities  and  events 
sponsored  by  faith-oriented  organizations 
seek  to  cover  all  areas  of  interest.  All  of 
the  Christian  ministries  escort  their  stu- 
dents to  peaceful  settings  in  Blue  Ridge 
Summit,  Pa.,  and  Garrett  County,  Md.,  or 
to  one  of  the  tall  sailing  ships  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  weekend  retreats  of 
reflection  and  bonding.  There  are  weekly 
study  meetings  to  examine  religious  texts 
from  the  Bible  to  the  Hindu  Bhagavad- 
Gita.  Students  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
Institute  are  treated  to  dances,  guest 
speakers,  annual  conferences  and  a series 
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The  combination  of  mterpersonal  connec- 
tions. faith  examination  and  an  open,  lo  w- 
key  attitude  characterize  the  campus  jnin- 
istry  programs  as  the  u It  mate  recognition 
of  adult  faith. 


The  Maduntut  ciml  child,  ct 


symbol  of  Ccitholkisiir,  above 
right.  Lutheran  students  help 
tutor  grade-schoolers  through  the 
Caring  Project  at  Hope  Church 
tn  College  Park. 


encourage  this  involvement  with  training  programs  in  peer  min- 
istry. Interested  students  learn  how  to  connect  with  their  com- 
munities and  to  plan  spiritual  and  service-oriented  activities. 

“The  training  gives  students  confidence  in  their  own  abilities  to 
be  leaders,”  says  Lutheran  chaplain  Beth  Platz.  "They  also  become 
better  listeners,  with  increased  sensitivity  toward  others’  needs.” 

The  combination  of  interpersonal  connections,  faith  examina- 
tion and  an  open,  low-key  attitude  characterize  the  campus  min- 
istry programs  as  the  ultimate  recognition  of  adult  faith.  Univer- 
sity students  are  independent  both  physically  and  mentally,  and 
the  choice  to  believe  or  not  to  believe  is  now  theirs.  And  those 
who  choose  their  faith  observe  it  on  their  own  terms;  there  is  no 
longer  the  figure  of  authority  insisting  on  a set  direction.  As 
Baptist  chaplain  Jerry  Buckner  puts  it,  “We  want  to  move  the 
students  from  saying  ‘I  have  been  taught’  to  'I  believe.’” 

THE  CHALLENGE 

Hayder  Qaadri  must  pray  five  times  a day  according  to  Muslim 
tradition.  As  luck  would  have  it,  two  of  those  times  fall  between 
classes. 

“It  is  very  important,  especially  for  men,  that  we  pray  in  a 
congregational  setting,”  explains  Muslim  Student  Association 
president  Hayder,  who  reserves  a room  in  Holzapfel  Hall  specifi- 
cally for  prayer  purposes.  “An  advantage  I had  in  coming  to 


of  classes  that,  according  to  Stephenson,  are  designed  to  “bal- 
ance out  their  secular  learning  at  the  university  with  some  reli- 
gious education.”  The  Maryland  Hillel  makes  a concerted 
effort  to  bring  students  together  for  communal  worship  with 
Shabbat  services  and  dinner  on  Fridays,  Chanukah  Menorah- 
lightings  and  Passover  seders  in  the  dorms  and  High  Holiday 
services  in  both  Memorial  Chapel  and  the  Colony  Ballroom  in 
the  student  union.  “We  make  sure  students  have  a place  to  go 
lor  holidays,”  says  Mimi  Zimmerman,  assistant  director  of  Hil- 
lel. “Even  if  they  don’t  live  on  campus,  we  make  sure  they  can 
connect  with  us.” 

In  terms  of  a simple  place  to  go,  the  beautifully  landscaped 
Catholic  and  Jewish  student  centers  house  study  libraries  and 
recreation  lounges  complete  with  televisions  and  fireplaces. 

“Soon,  we  will  begin  a complete  renovation  of  our  entire  facility,” 
says  Scott  Brown,  executive  director  of  Hillel.  “We’re  adding  a 
cafe,  a student  computer  center  and  an  outdoor  sports  court,  as 
well  as  expanding  the  library,  chapel,  dining  area  and  student 

group  work  area.” 

Places  like  these — including 
Memorial  Chapel’s  own  comfy- 
chair  lounge/library — are  stu- 
dents’ opportunities  to  “get  away 
from  it  all”  without  leaving  uni- 
versity grounds,  and  erase  a few 
stereotypes  while  they’re  at  it.  “I 
don’t  think  students  really  take 
advantage  of  religious  groups 
because  they’re  afraid  it’s  not 
cool,”  says  Episcopalian  Dave 
Johnson.  “They’re  afraid  we  re  a 
bunch  of  Bible-beaters,  and  we’re 
just  the  opposite.  We’re  very 
relaxed.” 

Major  contributors  to  this 
relaxed  atmosphere  are  the  many 
students  who  assume  leadership 
roles  within  their  organizations. 
Several  of  the  Christian  ministries 
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Maryland  was  that  my  older  siblings  were  alumni,  and  they 
taught  me  how  to  arrange  my  classes  around  prayer.” 

Still,  there  are  always  unforeseen  circumstances,  like  the 
lengthy  noon-to-three  o’clock  labs  that  eclipse  the  mandatory 
1:50  prayer  time.  On  these  occasions  Hayder  must  get  permis- 
sion from  the  professor  or  teaching  assistant  to  take  a five-minute 
break  in  the  middle  of  class,  then  seek  out  an  empty  classroom. 

“One  of  the  first  priorities  of  the  Muslim  Student  Union  was 
to  arrange  for  a place  where  the  students  could  pray  without  dis- 
traction,” says  Hayder,  recounting  tales  of  prostrate  prayer  in 
empty  stairwells,  interrupted  by  the  laughter  and  conversation  of 
passing  students,  and  vacant  classrooms,  disrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a professor  or  teaching  assistant.  Reserved  rooms  have  been 
extremely  convenient,  particularly  on  Fridays,  when  Muslims  are 
required  to  leave  work  or  school  to  gather  in  prayer  at  1:15  in  the 
afternoon.  Close  to  200  students  fill  Room  2111  in  the  Stamp 
Student  Union  at  these  times. 

With  each  faith  comes  a unique  set  of  rules,  customs,  and  hol- 
idays. To  accommodate  each  one  fully  is  next  to  impossible,  but 
students  have  found  that  the  university  is  responsive  to  their  var- 
ied needs.  For  example,  university  policy  states  that  no  exams 
will  be  given  on  Rosh  Hashanah,  Yom  Kippur,  Good  Friday  or 
the  first  two  days  of  Passover.  And  the  Jewish  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  prompted  the  Office  of  Resident  Life  to  take  additional 
steps  of  assistance. 

“On  the  Sabbath,  some  observant  students  will  not  drive  or 
use  the  phone  or  even  use  an  electronic  key  in  the  dorms,”  Mimi 
Zimmerman  explains.  “So  Resident  Life  came  up  with  special 
keys  for  them.” 

Also  prohibited  for  Orthodox  Jewish 
students  is  work  of  any  sort  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  a restriction  that 
Joseph  Lederman  admits  becomes  more 
difficult  later  in  the  academic  year.  “Some- 
times I go  a little  stir  crazy,  although  in 
some  ways  it’s  nice.  No  matter  how 
stressed  I get  about  schoolwork,  I have  this 
time  where  I can  just  turn  off  the  stress 
and  relax  with  nothing  looming  over  me.” 

Dietary  requirements  are  another  issue. 

Hillel  does  provide  Kosher  food,  where 
Orthodox  students  like  Joseph  serve  as 
rabbinical  supervisors  at  these  meals.  The 
Muslim  Student  Association  is  in  discus- 
sions with  the  heads  of  the  dining  halls  to 
discuss  the  addition  of  Halal  meat,  Islam’s 
blessed  meat,  to  the  campus  menu.  Hindu 
students  are  strict  vegetarians  and  eat 
foods  like  pasta,  bread  and  beans  in  the 


campus  cafeterias. 

The  question  of  “what’s  for 
dinner”  is  hardly  the  only  trial 
the  faithful  face  on  a college 
campus.  The  very  flavor  of  col- 
lege lile  is  one  long  challenge; 
this  universe  of  random  parties, 
tentative  relationships  and 
communal  living  comes  with 
temptations  and  hard  choices 
for  students  whose  indepen- 
dence is  new  and  untried.  It  starts  with  small  things. 

"I  missed  Mass  the  first  two  weekends  I was  here,”  Catholic 
Rhonda  Foard  says.  “The  first  weekend  I just  completely  forgot.  I 
looked  at  the  clock  on  Sunday  night  and  it  was  8:00,  and  I said, 
‘Oh,  God,  it’s  Sunday!’  The  second  time  I couldn’t  find  out  where 
it  was  being  held.  ” 

The  commitment  to  weekly  worship  services  increases  in  diffi- 
culty once  students  realize  that  no  one  will  wake  them  if  they 
sleep  through  it.  “I  no  longer  have  my  mom  pounding  on  my 
door  every  five  minutes  telling  me  to  wake  up,”  says  Baptist 
Melissa  Turner.  “And  now  I don’t  have  a roommate,  so  1 don't 
have  to  worry  about  my  alarm  bothering  someone  il  I hit 
snooze!”  She  concedes  that  a consistently  heavier  courseload  often 
makes  it  more  painlul  to  drag  herself  out  of  bed  at  8 a.m.  just  to 
get  to  church  on  time.  But  it’s  something  she’ll  continue  to  do. 

“There’s  also  the  aspect  of  realizing  that  God  isn’t  going  to 
strike  me  down  for  missing  church  one  Sunday,”  she  says.  “I  can 
sleep  occasionally  and  know  that  I won’t 
be  hit  by  a bolt  of  lightning  or  be  damned 
to  Hell.  I’m  still  working  on  that  one.” 
More  pressing  than  the  beckoning 
luxury  of  a warm  bed  on  a cold  morning 
is  the  fact  that  a number  of  students  cele- 
brate weekends  with  a succession  of  par- 
ties. Kelley  Portet,  whose  faith  forbids 
alcohol,  drugs,  premarital  sex  and  tobac- 
co, has  the  twofold  task  of  resisting 
temptations  and  finding  pleasant  alterna- 
tives to  the  fraternity/sorority/bar  scene. 

“One  of  my  good  friends  used  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  I wouldn’t  do,”  she  says, 

“and  just  hearing  about  her  experiences 
helps  me  to  say,  'Okay,  I do  not  need  to 
do  that.’”  Kelley  feels  her  religion  makes 
her  decisions  less  difficult  in  a sense, 
“because  if  you  already  have  those  stan- 
dards it  makes  it  easier  to  withstand  peer 
pressure.” 
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“We  always  hope  that  when 
the  students  run  into  problems, 
they'll  talk  to  us,”  says  Jon 
Stephenson  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  Institute.  “If  they  run 
into  a situation  that  is  contrary 
to  their  beliefs,  they  don't  have 
to  put  up  with  it.  They  need  to 
speak  up,  and  if  they  need 
someone  to  speak  up  for  them 
I'm  happy  to  do  it.” 

There  are  also  ordinary, 
everyday  distractions  for  stu- 
dents whose  faith  carries  stricter 
provisions.  Hayder  Qaadri  interacts  with  his  female  peers  on  a 
regular  basis;  they  are  his  classmates,  his  lab  partners,  his  fellow 
strtigglers  towards  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but  none 
can  ever  be  girlfriends.  The  Muslim  religion  forbids  relationships 
with  the  opposite  sex  prior  to  marriage;  something  as  simple  as  a 
flirtatious  encounter  is  a violation  of  this  rule. 

“This  is  definitely  the  greatest  challenge,”  he  says,  “next  to 
finding  a place  for  prayer.  Especially  because  it  ties  so  much  into 
classes;  if  you’re  meeting  a member  of  the  opposite  sex  for  a study 
session,  it  could  easily  lead  down  the  boyfriend/girlfriend  path.” 
On  occasion,  religious  practices  may  clash  with  university  cul- 
ture. One  of  the  most  publicized  examples  this  type  of  conflict 
occurred  in  September  1997,  when  five  Orthodox  Jewish  stu- 
dents at  Yale  protested  the  school’s  require- 
ment that  all  freshmen  and  sophomores 
live  on  campus  in  the  coed  dorms.  Their 
religion’s  rules  of  modesty  and  privacy  for- 
bade them  to  enter  into  such  a living 
arrangement;  however,  Yale  forbade  them 
to  live  off  campus.  At  Maryland,  fellow 
Orthodox  student  Joseph  Lederman 
observed  the  unfolding  events  with  inter- 
est, but  not  always  identification. 

“The  main  problem  is  that  they  were 
raised  in  a world  where  men  and  women  do 
not  interact  the  way  they  would  in  a coed 
dorm,  ” he  explains.  “They  underwent  a 
culture  shock,  and  I can  understand  why 
they  were  uncomfortable.” 

Lederman 's  opinion  of  coed  dorms  is 
that  they  are  “not  so  bad”  from  a personal 
standpoint.  “If  they  had  given  it  a chance, 
they  could  have  adjusted,”  he  says.  ‘It 
wouldn’t  have  been  easy,  but  being  Jewish 
in  a non-Jewish  world  has  never  been  easy.” 


THE  EXPANDING  CLASSROOM 

Last  year  Hillel  organized  its  annual  Passover  student  seder,  but 
with  a twist.  The  Cumberland  Hall  meal  attracted  a variety  of 
non-Jewish  students  as  a multi-cultural  event  with  a “freedom” 
theme:  everyone  brought  an  example  of  their  culture  or  faith’s 
relationship  to  freedom. 

“We  re  really  interested  in  doing  programs  like  these,  to  open 
up  the  lines  of  communication  with  other  student  groups,”  says 
Mimi  Zimmerman.  “We  see  it  as  a way  to  connect  with  the 
wider  community  and  educate  both  Jewish  students  and  others.” 

That  world  outside  of  the  safe  environment  of  an  individual 
faith  is  what  many  organizations  continually  strive  to  reach  and 
understand  through  specific  activities.  At  Easter  the  Catholic  Stu- 
dent Center  performs  a joint  Mass  with  the  Episcopal  church.  That 
church  in  turn  holds  collective  services  with  the  Lutheran  church 
every  Wednesday  at  noon.  In  four-year  cycles  the  Baptist  Student 
Ministry  brings  in  a representative  of  another  faith  to  lead  their 
weekly  programs.  The  Episcopalian  Campus  Ministry  is  interested 
in  a possible  Bible  study  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Jewish  stu- 
dents. The  Muslim  Student  Association  sponsors  an  annual  Islam 
Awareness  Week  featuring  information  booths  and  evening  lec- 
tures to  enlighten  the  community  about  the  truths  of  their  faith. 

Eittingly,  there  is  also  the  United  Campus  Ministry,  a non- 
denominational  organization  technically  affiliated  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  USA,  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
and  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  but  open  to  all  curious  students. 

”We  provide  a service  for  the  university 
because  we  define  a need,”  explains  chaplain 
Holly  Ulmer.  “We  help  the  university  pro- 
vide general  programming  for  students 
addressing  issues  of  spirituality.”  One  of  the 
more  prevalent  programs  is  a collaborative 
effort  with  the  Diversity  Initiative  where 
students  from  Jewish,  Christian  and  Wic- 
can  traditions  discuss  the  meaning  of  their 
faiths  in  a panel  discussion  in  Dorchester 
Hall,  the  international  house. 

"Rather  than  have  students  focus  on 
their  differences  and  talk  doctrine,  we  focus 
on  a personal  perspective:  Why  is  their  faith 
valuable  to  them?”  says  LJlnier. 

On  the  academic  front,  assistant  profes- 
sor Miles  Bradbury  and  associate  professor 
Bernard  Cooperman  of  the  history  depart- 
ment have  formed  the  Committee  on  Reli- 
gion and  Cultures,  which  seeks  to  examine 
aspects  of  religion  on  a scholarly  level. 

They  support  a number  of  lectures  on 
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''Rather  than  have  students  focus  on  their 
differences  and  talk  doctrine,  we  focus  on  a 
personal  perspective:  Why  is  their  faith 
valuable  to  them?’'  says  Ulmer. 

assorted  topics,  such  as  religious  fundamentalism  or  the  influence 
of  Ghandi  on  Indian  culture. 

“Having  a diversity  of  practices  on  campus  is  simply  a reflec- 
tion of  the  diversity  of  our  society,”  says  Bradbury.  “There’s  this 
teeming  religious  world  out  there  and  we  can’t  ignore  it.” 

Even  without  attending  one  single  event,  the  students  here 
cannot  ignore  the  presence  of  another  set  of  beliefs,  another  atti- 
tude toward  God  or  any  spiritual  icon.  It’s  next  to  them  in  class, 
it  walks  past  them  in  the  halls,  and  sometimes  it  sleeps  in  the 
bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

“The  roommate  that  I’ve  been  with  for  four  years  is  Jewish,” 
says  Rhonda  Foard.  “I’ve  been  to  plenty  of  Rosh  Hashanah  and 
Yom  Kippur  services.”  She  benefits  from  being  surrounded  by  so 
many  different  faiths  in  that  she  no  longer  thinks  of  them  in 
terms  of  “those  people  over  there.” 

’’Religion  is  such  a big  part  of  my  life,  and  it’s  such  a big  part 
of  their  lives  too,”  she  says.  "We  talk  about  those  things.” 

Kelley  Porter  has  had  her  own  experience  with  interfaith  room- 
ing. "My  freshman  year  roommate  was  Jewish,”  she  says,  “and  1 
was  very  self-conscious  about  offending  her  in  any  way.”  She  chose 
to  put  a very  small  picture  of  Jesus  on  her  wall,  in  contrast  to  her 


current  apartment,  shared  with  a fellow  Mormon  student,  which  is 
abundantly  decorated  with  artists’  renditions  of  Christ.  “I  just 
didn’t  want  to  put  it  right  in  front  of  my  roommate.” 

Kelley  became  good  friends  with  that  roommate,  as  well  as 
with  a Methodist  neighbor  and  a young  woman  who  didn’t  prac- 
tice any  religion.  “Whenever  the  four  of  us  would  get  together,  if 
the  topic  ever  turned  to  religion  she  would  change  the  subject,” 
says  Kelley  of  the  latter.  "She  gets  heated  very  easily.” 

Avoiding  heated  arguments  is  the  key  to  a successful  inter- 
faith friendship,  according  to  Rachel  Kaminsky.  “My  best  friend, 
who  is  Baptist,  is  pro-choice,”  she  says. 

“And  one  day  she  started  telling  me 
about  this  morning-after  pill,  and  she 
stopped  suddenly  and  said,  ‘You  proba- 
bly don’t  want  to  hear  this.’  There  are 
differences  of  opinion,  but  those  differ- 
ences we  try  to  avoid.  We  find  other 
common  links  to  hold  onto.” 

Angela  Sankhla  also  sees  a lot  of  fasci- 
nated students  from  different  faiths  in 
attendance  at  the  local  Hindu  temples 
during  services  or  festivals,  which  are 
open  to  anyone;  her  sister  met  her  hus- 
band, an  inquisitive  Catholic,  at  temple. 

“We  are  really  all  the  same,  basically,” 
says  Angela.  “We  may  eat  different  food 
and  come  from  different  cultures,  but 
we  were  all  raised  together  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  we  learn  from  each  other’s 
traditions.” 

“If  other  students  are  interested  in  learning  about  me,  they 
usually  ask  me  questions,”  says  Joseph  Lederman.  “For  instance, 
they  might  see  me  dressed  up  for  three  days  straight  and  ask 
why.  I’ll  explain  my  holidays  to  them,  and  we  ll  start  comparing 
and  contrasting  our  beliefs.  I find  it  very  educational.” 

# 

It  was  the  end  of  the  19th  century  when  the  close-knit  rela- 
tionship between  religion  and  higher  education  came  to  an  end, 
when  students  were  no  longer  required  to  attend  an  institution 
rooted  in  their  respective  beliefs,  when  this  new  freedom  of  wor- 
ship allowed  a broad  spectrum  of  faiths  to  interact  on  college 
campuses.  Now,  as  the  20th  century  closes,  college  students 
bring  religion  full  throttle  into  the  whirl  of  university  life  with 
their  active  ministries,  their  adherence  to  the  sanctity  of  their 
beliefs,  their  sporadic  doubts,  and  their  continuing  education  in 
the  role  of  other  traditions  in  the  scheme  of  life.  Religion  itself  is 
now  its  own  classroom. 


hiforwcil  Bible  study 
( left)  is  (IS  much  a 
l>arl  af  Rliisajpalian 
students'  lives  as  are 
the  ceremonial  banner 
and  chalice  (above). 
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Space  Physics’  ACE  in  the  Hole 

Since  Galileo  hrst  vieweci  the  planets  through  a telescope  in 
the  17th  century,  the  question  of  how  the  solar  system  evolved 
has  intrigued  scientists.  Now  a joint  project  between  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  12  research  labs  and  universi- 
ties— including  the  University  of  Mary- 
land— may  shed  more  light  on  the 
answer. 

The  Advanced  Composition  Explorer 
(ACE)  spacecraft,  launched  by  NASA  in 
August  1997,  carries  instruments  on 
board  that  will  measure  the  chemical 
composition  and  origin  of  particles  in 


interstellar  space. 

“The  idea  behind  the  mission  is  to 
come  up  with  a comprehensive  set  of 
instruments  that  can  make  ver}’  high  pre- 
cision measurements — 10  to  100  times 
more  accurate  than  measurements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  20  or  30 
years,”  says  physics  professor  Glenn 
Mason,  a member  of  the  Space  Physics 
Group  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 


He  and  Joseph  Mazur,  who 
now  works  for  the  Aerospace  ^ 
Corporation  in  Los  Angeles,  ^ 

constructed  the  Ultra  Low  Energy 
Isotope  Spectrometer  (ULEIS) 
aboard  ACE.  ULEIS  will  be  measuring 
particles  accelerated  outward  from  the 
sun  by  solar  flares,  which  are  explosions  in 
the  sun’s  atmosphere,  and  will  study  their 
elemental  and  isotopic  composition. 

George  Gloecker,  a physics  professor, 
and  E red  Ipavich,  a senior  research  scien- 
tist in  physics,  both  of  the  Space  Physics 
Group,  worked  on  the  Solar  Wind  Ion 
Mass  Spectrometer  (SWIMS)  and  the 
Solar  Wind  Ion  Composition  Spectrome- 
ter (SWICS).  Both  SWIMS  and  SWICS 
will  be  measuring  particles  in  solar  wind. 
Solar  wind  is  plasma  from  the  corona  (the 
outermost  layer)  that  escapes  the  sun’s 
gravity  because  of  the  immense  heat. 

“It  turns  out  that  not  only  light  ele- 
ments like  hydrogen  and  helium  get  out, 
but  so  do  heavy  ones  like  iron,”  Gloecker 
says.  Solar  wind  is  not  steady,  though. 
"We’re  trying  to  understand  under  what 
conditions  it  blows  this  way  and  that 
way.” 

ACE  arrived  at  its  final  destination  in 
January,  about  a million  miles  away  from 
the  Earth,  toward  the  sun,  where  the 
gravity  of  each  is  almost  equal. 

Because  ACE  is  always  between  the 
Earth  and  sun,  it  takes  a worldwide  col- 
laboration of  scientists  to  collect  data 
from  the  spacecraft  24  hours  a day.  Some 
of  this  data  can  now  be  seen  at 
www.srl.caltech.edu/ACE/. 

“The  solar  system  condensed  several 
billion  years  ago,  so  it’s  sort  of  a snapshot 
of  what  was  going  on  at  that  time,” 
Mason  says.  “By  looking  for  differences 
between  planetary  and  interstellar  mate- 
rial, we  can  get  an  idea  of  how  the  galaxy 
is  evolving.”  — CS 

The  brightest  region  in  this  x-ray  picture  of  the 
sun  displays  hot  loops  that  remain  after  a 
solar  flare. 
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A GRAND  SLAM  FOR  BRIDGE 
BARON 


In  1989,  when  Tom  Throop, 
head  of  Great  Games  Inc., 
wanted  to  improve  his  Bridge 
Baron  software,  it  was  already 
thought  to  be  the  best  com- 
puter bridge  program  avail- 
able. But  in  the  rapidly 
advancing  world  of  computers, 
he  knew  he  needed  to  reach  a 
new  level  of  technology  to 
maintain  an  edge  over  the 
competition.  He  wanted  to 
improve  the  strategic  capabili- 
ties of  the  program  using  arti- 
ficial intelligence,  something 
he  knew  would  involve  com- 
plicated mathematical  equa- 
tions beyond  his  expertise. 

“It’s  hard  to  find  people  on 
the  frontier  of  artificial  intelli- 
gence,” Throop  says.  So  he 
turned  to  Maryland  Industrial 
Partnerships,  part  of  the  uni- 
versity’s Engineering  Research 
Center,  after  reading  an  article 
about  the  program.  MIP  pairs 
selected  Maryland  companies 
with  university  faculty  and 
provides  matching  funds  for 
one  to  two  years  of  research. 

Throop  was  put  in  contact 
with  Dana  Nau,  a professor  in 
the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  and  member  of  the 
Institute  for  Systems  Research. 
Nau,  who  is  not  a bridge  play- 


er, was  lucky  to  have  Throop 
and  bridge-playing  doctoral 
student  Steve  Smith  to  assist 
him.  Smith,  who  was  then  a 
1 6-year-old  child  prodigy,  is 
now  a computer  science  profes- 
sor himsell  at  Hood  College. 

Their  first  approach  was  to 
have  the  computer  make  use 
of  probabilities  to  do  a sophis- 
ticated search  through  the  dif- 
ferent possible  hands  it  could 
play.  Unfortunately,  there 
could  be  as  many  as  6 x 10 
(that’s  a 6 followed  by  44 
zeroes)  choices  the  computer 
needed  to  consider. 

Finally,  they  figured  out 
they  could  program  the  com- 
puter to  choose  from 
sequences  of  strategies  rather 
than  from  all  the  possible 
ways  to  play  the  cards. 
According  to  Nau,  this 
method  decreased  the  comput- 
er’s choices  to  about 
300,000 — a manageable  num- 
ber. When  MIP  funding  ran 
out,  Nau  and  Smith  found 
funds  from  other  grants  to 
continue  their  quest. 

Bridge  Baron,  which  won 
four  world  championships 
prior  to  its  new  improve- 
ments, became  the  world 
champion  of  computer  bridge 
programs  again  in  July  1997 
at  a competition  sponsored  by 
the  American  Contract  Bridge 
League.  While  Throop  says  it 
is  impossible  to  know  if  the 
program  would  have  won 
without  the  new  technology,  it 
may  well  have  helped. 

The  same  technology,  Nau 
says,  will  be  used  in  a program 
that  generates  manufacturing 
process  plans  for  complex  elec- 
tronic assemblies.  — AJC 


Romancing  the  Robots 


ale  bowerbirds  are  giving  new  meaning  to  the  phrase  "love 
IS  blind."  In  the  heat  of  mating  season,  they're  so  desper- 
ate to  woo  unsuspecting  females  back  to  their  brightly  decorated 
nests  or  "bowers"  that  they  fail  to  see  the  objects  of  their  affec- 
tion for  what  they  really  are:  miniature  computers  within  pre- 
served bowerbird  carcasses. 

Gerald  Borgia,  professor  of  biology,  is  banking  on  the  fact  that 
these  robotic  emulations  of  the  female  blue  satin  bowerbird  are 
realistic  enough  to  trick  the  males  into  courting  them,  in  full  view 
of  Borgia's  graduate  students  at  their  research  station  in  Walloby 
Creek,  Australia. 

"We  initially  used  stuffed  birds,"  he  says,  "but  what  we're  study- 
ing is  the  effect  of  female  movement  on  male  displays."  Immobile 
dummy  birds,  he  reasoned,  would  not  be  as  effective. 

Last  spring,  Borgia  entered  into  a collaboration  with  Gregory 
Walsh,  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  to  build  the 
robotic  replicas. 

Walsh  consulted  with  Borgia  and  his  students  on  the  general 
design  and  functions  of  the  robots  before  constructing  the  one- 
inch-by-one-inch  computerized  RISC  processors.  These  mechanical 
"brains"  control  the  four  motorized  movements  of  the  bird — tilting 
bodies,  craning  heads,  crouching  and  fluffing  feathers — and  use 
radios  to  communicate  with  the  graduate  students'  own  hand-held 
computers.  Walsh  and  his  team  assembled  five  processors  and 
sent  them  to  Australia  for  a taxidermist  to  insert  into  the  bodies  of 
real  bowerbirds. 

Walsh  praises  the  interdisciplinary  interaction  between  the  biol- 
ogy and  engineering 
departments.  "It's  a 
great  example  of  col- 
laboration. I got  a 
chance  to  look  into 
their  world."  — BM 

Gerald  Borgia,  left,  and 
Gregory  Walsh  prepare 
an  avian  automaton  for 
action. 
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A Love  of  the  Language 


Computers  take  on  the 
complexity  of  natural 
language  translation  to 
assist  learning  and 
communication. 


As  part  of  a computerized  reading  comprehen- 
sion exercise,  Spanish-language  students  have 
just  learned  of  the  arrest  of  Carlos  Perez.  He  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Juan  Rodriguez, 
who  was  found  dead  a month  ago  with  multiple 
stab  wounds  in  his  chest  and  stomach.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  news  flash,  the  computer 
poses  a question;  "Que  paso  a Juan  Rodriguez?" 
(What  happened  to  Juan  Rodriguez?”) 

"Juan  murio,"  answer  the  students. 

The  computer  proceeds  to  parse  and  analyze 
this  sentence  into  a technical  language,  a struc- 
tural rendering  of  words  and  phrases  that  appears 
in  interlingual  form.  The  computer  then  stores 
this  representation  of  the  sentence's  order  and 
meaning  tor  future  use  as  the  expected  response 
to  the  question  at  hand.  The  quiz  continues. 

What  the  computer  has  accomplished  with 
speed,  accuracy  and  seeming  magic  is  brought 
to  us  by  the  software  creations  of  Bonnie  Dorr, 
assistant  professor  of  computer  science  and  co- 
director of  the  CLIP  (Computational  Linguistics 
and  Information  Processing)  laboratory.  Her 


Bonnie  Dorr  brings  languages  and  computers 
together  for  a unique  learning  experience. 

innovations,  which  include  UNITRAN  (a 
translator  of  Spanish,  English  and  German), 
SPANTRAN  (a  translator  of  Spanish  to 
English)  and  LEXITRAN  (a  translator  of  Span- 
ish, English,  Erench,  Korean  and  German), 
bring  an  interactive  spin  to  typical  language 
skill-building  applications. 

Dorr  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  combine 
her  two  prime  interests — computer  science  and 
foreign  languages — into  a satisfying  career.  She 
has  traveled  a long  road  since  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  in  her  MIT  graduate  lab 
in  the  fall  of  1984.  “I  was  the  beginning  of  a 
sort  of  a pendulum  effect,”  she  says  of  the  per- 
centage of  women  in  her  department  at  MIT;  it 
had  increased  substantially  by  the  time  she  left. 

Dorr  earned  both  her  master’s  and  Ph.D. 
from  MIT.  Almost  immediately  after  she  com- 
pleted her  doctoral  dissertation  she  accepted  a 
job  offer  from  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
left  Boston,  her  longtime  home. 

Dorr's  work  in  interlingual  machine  transla- 
tion can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  her  undergradu- 
ate days  at  Boston  University,  where 
SPANTRAN  was  the  subject  of  her  senior  the- 
sis. “Machine  translation,”  she  says,  “is  the  per- 
fect testbed  for  combining  computer  science  and 
languages.  You  can  set  up  a theoretical  frame- 
work based  on  linguistic  theory  and  then  test  it 
on  a computer.”  The  concept  of  “translation”  in 
machine  translation  is  an  umbrella  term  for  sev- 
eral different  functions,  including  natural  lan- 
guage analysis  and  understanding,  natural  lan- 
guage generation,  and  building  representations 
for  both  the  semantics  (meanings)  and  syntax 
(word  order)  of  sentences.  Dorr’s  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  translate  natural  (non-technical)  lan- 
guages like  Spanish  and  English  into  other  natu- 
ral languages,  such  as  German  or  Korean. 

Foreign  language  tutoring  programs,  such  as 
the  one  featuring  the  saga  of  Juan  Rodriguez, 
are  the  most  fully  developed  systems  to  come 
from  the  CLIP  lab  thus  far.  “Their  language 
understanding  components  are  the  most 
advanced,”  Dorr  says.  “They  have  components 
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for  several  different  languages  and  they  have 
dictionaries,  known  as  lexicons,  for  those  lan- 
guages.” The  tutoring  program  contains  graph- 
ics, lessons  and  scenarios  for  different  domains; 
The  military  may  learn  interrogation  tactics 
along  with  Spanish  vocabulary,  while  medical 
professionals  can  practice  first  aid  in  German. 
These  programs  are  currently  in  the  early  stages 
of  testing  and  are  being  utilized  by  the  Army’s 
Defense  Language  Institute. 

The  CLIP  lab’s  relationship  with  the  Army 
continues  as  the  two  work  together  to  integrate 
natural  language  translation  with  virtual  reality 
domains.  Such  a program.  Dorr  says,  would 
allow  two  people  speaking  two  different  native 
languages  to  issue  commands  and  navigate  the 
environment’s  terrain  together.  “If  two  people 
are  looking  at,  for  example,  the  same  battlefield 
scene  on  two  different  computers,”  she  explains, 
“and  one  person  enters  a command  to  move  a 
tank  west,  the  machine  could  translate  that 
command  into  the  other  player’s  original  lan- 
guage so  that  person  can  respond.  It  would  be  a 
language  discourse  between  two  machines.” 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
machine  translation  applications  both  simple 
and  complex  is  the  dictionary  or  lexicon.  Dorr 
and  her  fellow  CLIP  researchers,  including 
associate  professor  of  linguistics  Amy  Wein- 
berg, have  been  devising  and  refining  automat- 
ic techniques  for  building  these  lexicons  so  that 
they  won’t  have  to  type  the  typical  1 00, 000- 
200,000  word  dictionary  in  by  hand.  With 
these  new  techniques,  the  computer  will  be 
able  to  derive  the  meaning  of  a word  from  its 
context  in  a phrase  or  sentence.  For  example, 
the  computer  can  identify  the  verb  “break”  in 
the  sentence  “The  vase  breaks  easily”  as  a 
change-of-state  verb,  deduce  its  meaning  and 
store  this  information  in  its  memory  to  be 
added  to  the  lexicon. 

“Before  this,  we  were  forced  to  laboriously 
encode  each  word,”  says  Dorr.  “Now,  we  can  do 
something  as  simple  as  scanning  the  text  of  an 
online  newspaper.” 

These  new  techniques  have  significantly 
reduced  the  completion  time  for  the  creation  of 
lexicons;  what  once  took  three  to  four  years  now 
takes  six  months  to  a year.  Dorr’s  progress  in 


this  field  has  been  the  basis  for  both  her 
National  Science  Foundation  National  Young 
Investigator  award  in  1993  and  her  1996  NSF 
Presidential  Faculty  Fellowship,  which  builds 
upon  the  previous  award  and  takes  her  research 
into  1999.  This  fellowship  allows  her  to  con- 
struct lexicons  quickly  as  new  languages 
become  of  interest  to  the  public. 

“If  we  suddenly  need  to  create  one  for  Serbo- 
Croation,”  she  says,  “we’ve  got  to  be  able  to  do 
it  quickly.” 

Dorr,  who  has  a 1 994—96  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Research  Fellowship  and  a 1 996  Maryland  Dis- 
tinguished Young  Scientist  Award  under  her 
belt  as  well,  and  her  colleagues  James  Idendler, 
Douglas  Oard  and  Philip  Resnik  have  recently 
been  offered  a contract  to  perform  cross-lan- 
guage information  retrieval.  With  this  process. 
World  Wide  Web  surfers  seeking  information 
on  a certain  subject  can  retrieve  data  in  a multi- 
tude of  languages;  then,  through  a system 
called  “gisting,”  they  can  scan  the  text  of  the 
documents  and  grasp  the  general  meaning  or 
“gist”  of  the  main  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives. 
If  the  material  appears  to  be  relevant  to  the 
search,  users  can  send  the  text  off  to  be  fully 
translated. 

As  Dorr’s  work  continues  to  break  new 
ground,  she  still  finds  time  to  advise  her  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  and  to  ensure 
that  both  the  men  and  women  in  the  program 
are  treated  with  equal  respect. 

“Sometimes  I’ll  see  a difference  in  confidence 
levels  between  the  women  and  the  men,  partic- 
ularly in  the  graduate  program,”  she  says.  “I’ll 
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Computer  Science  with  joint 
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Advanced  Computer  Studies 
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Ondaatje. 
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ing my  kids  grow  and  learn  to 
cooperate  with  each  other. 
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Franklin 

If  I weren't  a computer  sci- 
entist, I'd  be...  a medical 
researcher. 


‘Machine  translation  is  the  perfect  testhed  for  comhining 
computer  science  and  languages,’  says  Dorr. 


try  to  draw  women  into  discussions  where  they 
might  otherwise  sort  of  hang  back.” 

It’s  very  possible,  then,  that  one  of  Bonnie 
Dorr’s  current  students  may  someday  create  his 
or  her  own  interlingual  machine  translation 
software,  with  vivid  scenarios  similar  to  that  of 
the  doomed  Juan  Rodriguez — perhaps  with 
happier  endings.  — BM 
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Fifteen  Minutes  of  Fame 


The  Art  Gallery’s 
exhibition  offers  viewers 
time  to  reflect  on  Andy 
Warhol’s  iconic  images 
of  myths  and  the 
mighty. 


special  interest  in  the  university’s  Warhol  col- 
lection was  sparked  at  the  beginning  of  the  OJ. 
Simpson  criminal  trial  when  the  gallery  was 
approached  to  sell  OJ.’s  portrait  from  the  A^/?- 
lete  Suite  for  a considerable  sum.  It  didn’t. 

Now,  that  series,  together  with  Warhol’s 
Myth  Series,  makes  a pivotal  point  in  the  exhibit 
“Reframing  Andy  Warhol:  Constructing  Ameri- 
can Myths,  Heroes  and  Cultural  Icons”  at  the 
university’s  Art  Gallery  through  April  18. 

Among  the  other  athletic  icons  portrayed  in 
the  collection  are  Muhammad  Ali,  Jack  Nick- 
laus,  Chris  Evert  and  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar. 
Among  the  myths  are  Superman,  Uncle  Sam, 
Mata  Hari  and  Aunt  Jemima. 

The  exhibition’s  intent  is  to  raise  topical 
issues  in  the  construction  of  American  myths 
and  heroes,  as  well  as  the  artistic  representation 


of  rising — and  falling — cultural  icons.  Loaned 
for  the  exhibition  are  portraits  of  Jackie  O.  and 
Marilyn  Monroe  that,  along  with  the  previously 
mentioned  works,  offer  an  opportunity  to  focus 
on  Warhol’s  representation  of  women  and 
African  Americans. 

In  an  accompanying  catalogue,  American 
Studies  scholar  and  artist  Greg  Metcalf  discuss- 
es the  relationships  of  art,  myth  and 
mlli  culture — addressing  the  ways  in 

which  Warhol’s  use  of  multiple 
' images  helped  break  down  the  sepa- 

rations  between  individual,  logo  and 
myth.  Critic  Andy  Grundberg’s 
essay,  “Andy  Warhol’s  Pantheon  of 
^ Polaroids,”  examines  the  extent  to 
which  the  artist  altered  the  image 
the  camera  lens  recorded  in  the 
course  of  transforming  the  images 
onto  canvas. 

In  “Only  the  Shadow  Knows,” 
exhibition  curator  Wendy  Grossman 
explores  an  intriguing  relationship 
between  the  Pop  artist  and  his  elder 
compatriot  Man  Ray,  seeing  them  as 
two  of  this  century’s  greatest  mas- 
ters of  self-invention. 

Art  historian  Sara  Doris,  a Sara  Roby  Fellow 
of  20th  Century  American  Realism  at  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Arts,  discusses 
the  pivotal  period  of  Warhol’s  work  in  the  mid- 
1960s.  Her  essay,  “Your  Fifteen  Minutes  Are 
Up:  Fame,  Obsolescence  and  Camp  in  Warhol’s 
Star  Portraits  1962-67,”  examines  the  relation- 
ship between  Warhol’s  superstars  and  the  con- 
struction of  his  own  persona  as  celebrity  artist. 

Still,  it  may  be  Andy  Warhol’s  own  words 
that  provide  the  framework  for  this  exhibition: 
“I  think  of  myself  as  an  American  artist...!  rep- 
resent the  U.S.  in  my  art  but  I'm  not  a social 
critic.  I just  paint  these  objects  in  my  paintings 
because  those  are  the  things  I know  best.”  — DB 

Andy  Warhol's  silk-screened  Superman  is  sprinkled 
with  diamond  dust,  a glittering  tribute  to  the  leg- 
endary superhero.  Tennis  star  Chris  Evert  (inset,  top) 
and  football  powerhouse  O.J.  Simpson  (inset,  bot- 
tom) were  part  of  the  icons  captured  by  the  Pop 
artist  in  his  Athlete  Suite. 
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WITH  OLYMPIAN  SPIRIT 

The  man  behind  the  power 
and  pageantry  of  the  cultural 
and  entertainment  programs 
of  the  Centennial  Olympic 
Games  is  now  overseeing  the 
development,  direction  and 
programming  of  the  Maryland 
Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  (MCPA),  slated  to  open 
in  2000.  Jeffrey  N. 

Babcock  (right)  brings 
25  years  of  arts  man- 
agement experience, 
with  strength  in  shep- 
herding the  start-up  of 
artistic  ventures,  to  his 
position  as  executive 
director  of  the  MCPA. 

In  the  same  Olympic  spirit 
that  made  Atlanta’s  four-year 
Cultural  Olympiad  and  the 
1996  Olympic  Arts  Festival 
among  the  best  attended  in 
Olympic  history,  Babcock 
envisions  the  MCPA  as  a col- 
laborative village  where  per- 
forming artists  from  different 
disciplines  can  train  and  create 
together  and  reach  out  to 
enrich  the  cultural  life  of  the 
community. 

Babcock  plans  to  pursue 
collaborative  relationships 
with  other  arts-related  organi- 
zations in  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  area  and,  with  the 
support  of  Washington’s 
diplomatic  community,  to 
forge  international  alliances. 
“The  Maryland  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  offers  an 
unprecedented  opportunity 
through  which  to  explore  and 
create  a new  model  for  what 
an  arts  center  can  do  in  the 
next  century,”  says  Babcock. 

Working  with  young 


artists  has  been  one  of  Bab- 
cock’s greatest  passions.  Prior 
to  his  five-and-a-half  years  as 
director  of  the  Cultural 
Olympiad,  he  co-founded 
(with  Artistic  Director 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas)  and 
managed  the  New  World 
Symphony,  the  country’s  only 
full-time  training  orchestra  for 
gifted  graduates  of  universities 
and  conservatories.  He 
was  also  involved  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic Institute,  a 
summer  training  pro- 
gram for  college-age 
musicians  and  conduc- 
tors. 

A graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara  (UCSB),  where  he 
earned  a B.A.  in  music  theory 
and  a Ph.D.  in  music  compo- 
sition, Babcock  has  done 
postgraduate  work  in 
film/television 
scoring,  audio 
engineering, 
marketing 
and  public 
relations.  He 
served  four  years 
as  associate  pro- 
fessor and  chair 
of  theory/com- 
position at 
Olivet  Col 
lege  in 
Michigan. 

In  1992, 

UCSB 
presented 
him  with  its  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus 
Award.  — DB 

Frangois  Loup  in  role  of 
Don  Pasquale 


An  Encore  Performance 

etropolitan  Opera  fans,  take  note.  Bass-baritone  Frangois 
Loup  has  added  yet  another  role  to  the  more  than  40  in  his 
repertoire:  associate  professor  of  voice  at  the  university's  School  of 
Music,  where  he  teaches  a dozen-plus  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  Man/land  students  are  in  good  company:  among  his  previ- 
ous pupils  is  in-demand  baritone  Frangois  Le  Roux. 

Loup's  own  performances  have  been  hailed  for  their  finely 
detailed  characterizations  and  musicianship.  A frequent  performer 
at  the  Met,  this  current  season  cast  him  in  Strauss' Capr/cc/,  Loup 
says  he  frequently  is  the  basso  buffo — the  clown-like  character — 
but  finds  Mozart's  bel  canto  roles  particularly  appealing.  Fie  made 
important  company  debuts  as  Bartolo  in  Mozart's  The  Marriage  of 
F/garo  with  the  Houston  Grand  Opera,  the  Opera  de  Paris  Bastille, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  others. 

Loup  participates  regularly  in  opera  festivals  in  Paris, 
AIbi  and  Aix-en-Provence,  and  at  the  Festival  dei  due 
Mondi  in  Spoleto.  In  1996,  he  was  invited  to  per- 
form at  Buenos  Aries'  acclaimed  Teatro  Colon, 
which  asked  for  a return  engagement  this  past 
September — a credit  to  his  talents. 

The  Swiss-born  Loup  attained  the 
highest  level  of  voice  study  at  the 
Conservatoire  de  Fribourg,  and  won 
first  prize  for  Virtuosity  in  Singing.  His 
graduate  career  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Geneve 
culminated  in  the  school's  Medaille  d'lnterpre- 
tation  Lyrique. 

Fortunately,  the  public  need  travel  only  as 
far  as  Washington,  D.C.,  to  hear  Loup  at  the 
Seventh  Annual  Kennedy  Center  Concert  on 
March  25,  to  support  the  School  of  Music's 
Artist  Scholarship  Fund.  With  a theme  of 
'All's  Fair. ..the  Musical  Pleasures  of  Love's 
Skirmishes,"  Loup  and  soprano  Carmen 
Balthrop  will  perform  an  early  18th-century  operina 
he  describes  as  comedic  and  action-filled. 

Bravo,  encore.  — DB 
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An  influx  of  farm  laborers 
from  Mexico  helped  shape 
California  in  the  post-WWII 
period. 


Kindling  Understanding 

One  of  the  reasons  English  professor  David  Wyatt 
wrote  his  new  hook  Five  Fires:  Race,  Catastrophe  and 
the  Shaping  of  California  was  to  explain  what  happened 


to  his  childhood  home, 
San  Bernardino,  and 
other  cities  like  it  in 
California.  When 
Wyatt  returned  to  San  Bernardino  for  his  25- 
year  high  school  reunion  in  1991,  the  one-time 
town  of  orange  groves  was  not  as  he  remem- 
bered. “A  friend  of  mine  had  become  a judge 
and  carried  three  guns  for  self-protection,” 
Wyatt  recalls. 

The  post-war  California  Wyatt  remembers 
from  the  ’50s  and  ’60s  was  quite  different.  “It 
felt  like  the  Middle  West:  church  on  Sundays, 
PTA,  Little  League.”  Wyatt,  who  is  white,  says 
school  track  meets,  baseball  games,  and  other 
gatherings  between  schools  were  the  only  time 
one  was  really  aware  of  race. 

When  he  was  a junior  in  high  school  in 
1965,  rioting  broke  out  in  Watts,  but  Wyatt 
says  it  didn’t  seem  relevant  at  the  time.  He 
didn’t  realize  race  would  be  an  issue  that  would 
have  to  be  faced  in  his  adulthood. 

Wyatt  says  that  issues 
of  race  and  immigration 
were  the  major  shaping 
forces  of  California.  In  his 
book,  he  uses  fire  as  the 
metaphor  for  organizing 
the  events  that  shaped  the 
history  of  the  region. “Fire 
works  because  these 
events  were  sudden,  they 
swept  through  rapidly, 
and  they  left  a radically 
altered  physical  and  cul- 
tural landscape,”  he  says. 


The  five  major  “fires”  that  he  cites  are  the  arrival 
of  the  Spanish,  the  Gold  Rush,  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire  in  1906,  World  War  II,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  riots  of  1965  and  1992. 

He  tells  the  history  of  the  state  through  the 
voices  of  California  writers,  poets,  filmmakers, 
journal  keepers  and  letter  writers.  Although  he 
quotes  from  popular  figures  such  as  Bruce 
Springsteen,  Joan  Didion  and  John  Steinbeck, 
he  also  includes  “voices  that  haven’t  been 
retrieved  yet  from  the  archives,”  such  as  Native 
American  writer  Pablo  Tac. 

Five  Fires  (Addison-Wesley,  1997)  is  Wyatt’s 
fourth  book.  It  is  his  first  book  for  a general 
readership  and  his  second  book  on  California. 
Wyatt,  who  has  been  with  the  university  for  10 
years,  says  the  book  has  drawn  some  controversy 
for  its  emphasis  on  racial  exclusion.  But  for 
Wyatt,  it’s  an  important  story  to  tell.  “When 
you  turn  to  face  the  history,  then  you  can  deal 
with  It,”  he  explains.  “It  is  when  you  suppress  it 
that  It  can  turn  on  you  in  violent  ways.”  — AJC 
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UNSUNG  VOICES  JOIN  THE 
LITERARY  CANON 


“The  truth  about  any  subject 
only  comes  when  all  the  sides 
of  the  story  are  put  together, 
and  all  their  different  mean- 
ings make  one  new  one,” 
wrote  author  Alice  Walker. 
Her  words  have  a special  reso- 
nance in  the  make-up  of  the 
English  department,  where 
the  campus’s  push  for  diversity 
has  proudly  shown  its  colors 
in  the  students  and  faculty 
who  have  helped  to  create  a 
highly  respected  intellectual 
environment. 

The  study  of  literature  has 
been  based  historically  around 
the  stolid  bastion  of  classical 
writers  known  as  dead-white- 
European-males.  But  at  Mary- 
land, the  traditional  Eurocen- 
tric canon  of  literature  has 
made  ample  room  for  the 
rapidly  growing  study  of 
world  literatures  in  English. 

According  to  Professor 
Mary  Helen  Washington,  the 
exploration  of  non-European 
literatures  has  created  one  of 
the  department’s  greatest 
strengths:  “Our  graduates  in 
African-American,  Caribbean 
and  Indian  literature  are  the 
most  sought  after  of  any 
school  I know,”  she  says. 

The  Literature  of  the 
African  Diaspora  concentra- 
tion publishes  the  depart- 
ment’s journal,  hi  Process. com- 
posed entirely  ol  contribu- 
tions from  the  university’s 
graduate  students.  “We  have 
been  able  to  attract  sponsors 
such  as  the  Prince  George’s 
Arts  Council,  who  have 
helped  us  produce  what  has 
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become  a 
widely 

respected  journal,”  explains 
Washington.  “The  journal 
really  shows  where  our  depart- 
ment’s energy  comes  Irom;  it's 
a remarkable  indication  of  the 
vitality  of  the  studies  here.” 
Indeed,  the  concentration 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  programs  by  the  aca- 
demic review  Lingua  Franca’s 
“Real  Guide  to  Graduate 
Schools,”  ranking  alongside 
traditional  literary  heavy- 
weights Harvard,  Princeton 
and  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Maryland’s  eclectic  student 
population  has  been  key  to  cre- 
ating a sophisticated  program 
with  a national  reputation. 

Pride  is  evident  in  Wash- 
ington’s view  of  the  program’s 
success  in  drawing  students 
from  around  the  world  to  the 
concentration. ’’You  walk  into 
a classroom  and  just  see  the 
diversity.  What’s  happening  is 
intellectual  sharing — who 
knows  where  they  sit  when 
they’re  in  the  lunchroom? — 
but  in  our  classes,  people  feel 
they  can  stand  together  on 
intellectual  ground.” 

Among  the  large  English 
literature  faculty  are  four 
African-Americanists,  three 
Caribbeanists,  and  two  special- 
ists— one  in  folklore  and  the 
other,  music.  “There  has 
always  been  a push  for  growth 
in  the  department;  there’s  no 


way  we  can  t grow, 
explains  Washington. 

“The  literatures  of  the 
African  Diaspora  are  a 
dynamic  field.” 

The  very  commitment 
to  diversifying  literature 
studies  has  attracted  a broad 
diversity  of  scholars.  “I  came 
in  seven  years  ago  and  one  of 
my  tasks  was  to  help  intro- 
duce these  other  literatures 
into  the  department,”  says 
post-colonial  Indian  and 
Caribbean  specialist  Sangeeta 
Ray,  “and  now  I teach  a course 
called  ‘African,  Indian  and 
Caribbean  Writers.’” 

It  is  the  spirit  of  such  vari- 
ety that  also  brings  classes  like 
“Literature  and  Theories  of 
Race  and  Ethnicity,”  “Blues 
and  African-American  Folk 
Song,”  and  “Asian-American- 
ness  and  the  Nation  State,” 
together  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. 

At  last  count,  132 
Alrican-American,  47 
Asian-American  and 
18  Hispanic/  Latino 
students  make  up 
nearly  30  percent  of 
the  department’s 
undergraduate  student 
body.  It’s  the  symbiotic 
relationship  between  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  that  has 
propelled  the  kaleidoscopic 
growth  for  both.  “There  is 
much  more  than  lip  service 
to  diversity  here,  ” notes  Ray. 

“The  university  will  con- 
tinue to  intervene  until 
diversity  no  longer  needs 
to  be  emphasized,” 
adds  Merle  Collins, 
one  ol  rhe  three 
Caribbean  specialists. 


“I  hope  that  one  day  we  can 
forget  about  having  to  shout 
diversity  because  it  will  have 
become  the  norm.  ” 

“We  receive  tremendous 
support  from  all  of  the  faculty, 
something  that  creates  a sense 
of  inclusion  that  people  don’t 
normally  talk  about  when  they 
speak  of  diversity,”  says  Wash- 
ington.“We  recently  had  a 


speaker  on  Milton  who 
addressed  relationships  with 
the  settlement  of  colonized 
people  that  dovetailed  into 
multicultural  studies,”  says 
Washington.  “The  connec- 
tions with  the  New  World 
became  very  pertinent — we 
have  affected  what  people  are 
doing  with  Shakespeare  and 
Milton.” — MM 


Celebrating  Improvisation 

ancers  and  choreographers  from  39  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  the  mid-Atlantic  region,  as  well  as  from 
Florida,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  will  gath- 
er March  25-28  at  Maryland  for  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
American  College  Dance  Festival.  The  focus  is  choreography 
and  improvisation  throughout  the  four-day  festival  that  fea- 
tures five  adjudicated  performances  and  a gala  performance 
as  well  as  classes,  workshops  and  lectures. 

Three  internationally  known  dancers/  choreographers — Joe 
Goode,  Bebe  Miller  and  Mark  Flaim — will  judge  50  fully 
mounted  programs  presented  by  the  participants.  A Gala  Con- 
cert on  Saturday,  March  28,  will  give  the  public  the  chance  to 

see  the  winning  perfor- 
mances. 

The  Joe  Goode  Perfor- 
mance Company,  an  innovative 
dance/theater  company  from  San  Francisco, 
opens  the  festival  on  Wednesday,  March  25  at  8 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre  with  the  premiere  of  an 
excerpt  of  a work  in  progress  and  selections  from 
established  works.  Their  performance  is  co- 
sponsored by  the 
Washington  Performing 
Among  the  Society.  For  more  informa- 

internationally  known  tion  about  the  festival  and  public 

panel  of  judges  is  dancer  3oi_405-8552.  -DB 

Bebe  Miller. 
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The  Ties  That  Bond 


Samuel  Riggs  IV  lives 
out  a legacy  rooted  in 
Maryland’s  history — 
and  leaves  his  mark  on 
the  university’s  new 
alumni  center. 


The  father  of  the  first  Samuel  Riggs  crossed  the 
Virginia  border  into  Maryland  in  1649,  saw  it 
was  good,  and  began  farming  on  a thousand 
acres  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  Sam’s  great- 
great-great  grandson,  Samuel  Riggs  IV,  contin- 
ues to  farm  on  Montgomery  County  acreage 
that  has  been  in  the  Riggs  family  for  centuries. 
The  78-year-old  present-day  Riggs  will  see  his 
name  and  history  perpetuated  in  the  first  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Alumni  Center,  which 
should  be  under  construction  by  the  year  2000. 

Riggs,  a 1950  business  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  honored  recently  at  the  university’s 
campaign  kick-off  for  his  $2.5  million  gift  for 
the  alumni  center.  His  old  friend,  Phil  Rever 
’64,  who  was  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  the  time,  brought  Riggs  back  in  touch 
with  the  school  and  with  the  idea  of  a legacy 
gift  befitting  the  scion  of  a family  whose  influ- 
ence has  long  been  felt  throughout  the  region. 

At  his  farm  in  Laytonsville,  about  halfway 
between  Riggs  Road  and  Griffith  Road  (two 
landowner  families  that  farmed  a large  portion 


Sam  Riggs  IV's  love  of  the  land  parallels  his  loyalty 
to  Maryland. 

of  this  part  of  Montgomery  County),  Riggs, 
who  has  the  soft,  cultivated  drawl  of  true 
Southern  gentry,  recounts  the  history  and  link- 
ages of  his  widely  known  and  respected  prede- 
cessors. “The  first  Sam’s  son,  Elisha,  founded 
Riggs  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C.  My  father  was 
on  the  board  of  Montgomery  County  National 
Bank,  and  I myself  served  3 1 years  on  the  board 
of  the  Sandy  Spring  National  Bank.”  (“They  ask 
you  to  leave  when  you’re  70,”  he  says  in  an 
aside.)  Riggs’  father  also  served  as  a judge  for 
much  of  his  adult  life,  and  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces  and  nephews  have  played  many  promi- 
nent roles  in  civic,  political  and  religious  life  in 
the  county. 

“I’ve  been  in  business  most  of  my  life,” 

Riggs  continues.  “I  worked  so  I could  farm.” 

He  commuted  to  Baltimore  where  he  worked  at 
a utility  contracting  firm,  Ligon  & Ligon,  retir- 
ing as  vice  president  and  treasurer  after  30 
years.  “I  took  care  of  my  cows  in  the  morning,” 
he  says,  “and  took  afternoons  off  to  put  up  hay 
when  I had  to.”  It  is  obvious  that  farming  has 
been  the  lifeblood,  if  not  the  livelihood,  of  this 
family  for  generations.  His  father  farmed  500 
acres  on  Riggs  Road,  where  Riggs  grew  up  in 
the  1780  farm  house,  learned  the  life,  and  con- 
tinued the  tradition  of  his  forebears.  Riggs 
bought  his  current  property.  The  Oaks,  “from 
an  old  cousin”  in  1961,  and  began  developing 
his  award-winning  purebred  Angus  cattle  herd. 

Lying  close  to  Route  108,  the  white  farm- 
house sits  among  a cluster  of  barns  and  pens.  It 
is  a modest  Victorian — ”I  don’t  consider  this 
old,”  says  Riggs.  “It  was  built  in  1901.  And  I 
remember  when  108  was  a dirt  road — right  up 
to  the  time  I was  in  third  grade.  Now,  some 
days  you  can’t  get  out  of  the  driveway  for  all  the 
traffic.”  Behind  the  barn,  the  cows  are  working 
on  the  hay  Riggs  put  out  for  them  that  morn- 
ing. On  the  horizon,  townhouses  crowd  behind 
the  treeline. 

The  kitchen  is  obviously  Riggs’  headquar- 
ters, with  photos,  clippings  and  ribbons  that 
pay  tribute  to  his  Angus  cows  and  calves,  and 
an  old  leather  recliner  that  shouts  for  a large 
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friendly  dog  to  curl  at  its  base.  “I 
had  a dog,  a yellow  Lab,  but  it 
died,  and  I never  got  another  one,” 

Riggs  reminisces.  The  rest  of  the 
house  is  a paean  to  family,  with 
daguerreotypes,  portraits  and  con- 
temporary photos  ranked  on  hand- 
some antique  sideboards  and  desks, 
fireplace  mantels  and  walls.  Riggs  points  to  a 
new  addition,  a plaque  awarded  to  him  last 
August  by  the  American  Angus  Futurity  recog- 
nizing him  as  a pioneer  Angus  breeder. 

He  points  out  early  photos  of  his  mother,  his 
great-grandmother,  great-aunts,  a small  silver- 
print  of  his  grandmother  and  grandfather,  and 
the  portrait  of  the  original  Samuel  Riggs,  paint- 
ed in  1790,  that  hangs  over  the  living  room 
mantel.  A photo  taken  at  his  sister’s  75th  birth- 
day, of  his  nieces  and  great-nieces,  and  another 
of  great-great  nieces  and  nephews,  demonstrates 
the  extension  of  family  lines  well  into  the  next 
century. 

He  shares  a book,  The  Riggs  Family,  which 
traces  the  history  of  his  family  in  all  of  its 
branches,  from  the  beginning  to  his  appearance 
as  an  18-year  old,  at  the  point,  perhaps,  of  enter- 
ing the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  first  Riggs  to  attend  Maryland  was  Dou- 
glass H.  Riggs,  back  when  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College  was  a training  ground  for 
planters’  sons.  Sam  came  in  the  mid-’40s  to 
study  finance  ’’because  it  seemed  most  practi- 
cal.” He  was  an  Alpha  Tau  Omega  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Canterbury  Club.  After  gradua- 
tion, though,  he  lost  contact  with  his  alma 


mater  for  too  long  a time.  He  was 
always  in  touch  with  his  county 
extension  agents  about  the  farm,  of 
course,  and  sells  calves  to  4-Hers 
for  their  projects,  but  the  campus 
had  changed  so  much  when  he 
returned  last  year  that  he  was 
immediately  lost,  he  says.  At  the 
university’s  gala  campaign  kickoff  in  October, 
he  gathered  nine  of  his  extended  family — his 
sister’s  grandchildren  and  their  spouses,  and  his 
niece  Cooki  Brusnighan — to  help  him  celebrate 
his  gift  to  the  Alumni  Center. 

Among  the  party  was  great-niece  Anne  Keys 
Kennedy  ’88,  a graduate  of  the  College  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  who  was 
delighted  to  talk  about  "LJncle  Sam.”  “He  and 
his  sister,  my  grandmother,  were  a major  influ- 
ence on  our  lives,”  she  says.  "There  was  hardly 
a day  that  we  didn’t  see  Uncle  Sam.  We  consid- 
ered ourselves  to  be  his  children,  in  a way.  He 
has  instilled  in  us  his  deep,  deep  love  for  Mary- 
land and  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the 
traditions  of  13  generations  of  farming  fami- 
lies.” To  illustrate,  Kennedy  points  out  that  one 
of  her  sisters  runs  a horse  operation,  her  brother 
is  current  vice  president  of  the  National  Cattle- 
man’s Association,  and  she  herself  works  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“Sam  also  passed  on  his  loyalty  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  university,”  says  Kennedy.  She  and 
her  siblings  are  all  Maryland  alumni,  as  were 
their  mother  and  father. 

Samuel  Riggs  IV’s  history  exemplifies  the 
strength  of  family  ties.  His  gift  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  family  of  alumni  is  yet  another 
manifestation  of  his  roots  in  Maryland  and  his 
desire  to  build  the  bonds  of  tradition  at  his 
alma  mater.  — JB 


In  the  top  photo,  Sam  Riggs  IV  is  seen  as  a member 
of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  during  his  student  days.  Last 
fall,  he  and  members  of  his  extended  family 
returned  to  Maryland  to  celebrate  his  gift  at  the  Bold 
Vision  • Bright  Future  Campaign  Gala.  From  left: 
Susan  Keys  Romans,  Sam  Riggs,  Drew  Romans, 
Mary  Keys  Cockburn,  Michael  Brusnighan,  Mary 
Brusnighan  and  Scott  Brusnighan. 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


As  of  December  30,  1997, 
the  university's  compre- 
hensive campaign  to  raise 
$350  million  by  the  year 
2002  had  realized  $120  mil- 
lion in  gifts  from  faculty, 
friends,  corporations  and 
foundations. 

Between  July  1 and 
December  30,  1997,  13 
individual  donors  made 
gifts  and  pledges  of  a mil- 
lion dollars  or  more  for 
campaign  initiatives. 

Total  giving  in  the  first 
six  months  of  fiscal  year 
1998  exceeded  $28  million, 
an  all-time  high  for  any 
comparable  period  in  the 
university's  history. 


A At  the  end  of  1997,  the 
university  had  achieved 
34.3%  of  its  $350  million 
campaign  goal. 
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It’s  no  mystery  how  the 
Terps  made  history  with 
an  undefeated  Fall 
1997  season:  talented 
team  members,  stellar 
school  spirit  and  a celc' 
hrated  coach . 


Women's  volleyball  coach  Janice  Kruger  is 
happy  to  list  the  many  attributes  that  con- 
tributed to  the  Terrapins’  outstanding  25—0 
season,  making  them  one  of  only  eight  unde- 
feated teams  in  the  country.  “A  group  of  indi- 
viduals really  dedicated  to  training  and  condi- 
tioning, and  willing  to  accept  coaching,”  she 
begins.  “A  talented  coaching  staff.  A great 
administrative  support  team.  Setters  like  Eden 
Kroeger.  Hitters  like  Elizabeth  Efron  and 
Jaime  Summers.  The  team’s  common  goal  and 
commitment  to  that  goal. 

“01  course,”  she  adds,  “these  are  in  no  par- 
ticular order.” 

The  team  opened  the  season  at  the  Gazette 
Times  Classic  Championship  at  Oregon  State 
University  with  all  ol  these  qualities  intact,  but 
still  had  no  idea  that  they  would  leave  Oregon 
ranked  in  the  Top  25  poll  after  defeating  l4th- 
ranked  Ohio  State.  They  had  even  less  indica- 
tion that  they  would  finish  their  regular  ACC 
season  with  a perfect  record. 

“It  is  really  unbelievable,”  says  senior  setter 
Eden  Kroeger,  who  finished  her  final  Maryland 
season  as  ACC  Player  of  the  Year.  "We  didn’t 
expect  it,  but  we  gave  100  percent  effort  to 
every  game.” 

It  was  a season  of  records,  career  highs  and 
honors  for  Kroeger,  her  teammates  and  her 


jumps;  Kroeger  attacks  and  Coach  Kruger  calls  the 
shots. 

coach.  Kroeger,  Efron  and  Summers  all 
received  ACC  Player  of  the  Week  recognition 
during  the  season  and  were  named  to  the  All- 
ACC  First  Team.  Kroeger  became  Maryland’s 
all-time  assist  leader.  The  Terrapins  were 
ranked  first  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
and  seventh  in  the  country  for  digs  (saving  the 
ball  Irom  hitting  the  floor)  per  game.  And  Jan- 
ice Kruger  was  named  ACC  Coach  of  the  Year 
lor  the  second  consecutive  season;  she  is  cur- 
rently ranked  12th  among  active  ACC  coaches 
for  total  career  wins. 

“What  we  do,”  says  Kruger,  “is  set  up  a sys- 
tem using  the  entire  coaching  staff  and  focusing 
on  the  players’  individual  strengths.” 

Under  the  leadership  of  Kruger  and  her  staff 
this  season,  many  of  the  players  sensed  an 
improvement  in  both  themselves  and  their 
games. 

“Last  year,  my  role  was  off  the  bench,”  says 
junior  hitter  Summers.  “ This  year,  as  a starter,  I 
worked  especially  hard  and  felt  myself  improve 
with  every  game.” 

“I  gained  a lot  of  confidence  in  myself,”  says 
senior  hitter  Efron.  “And  I’m  so  glad  that  we 
were  able  to  make  history  for  Maryland  and  for 
the  ACC.”  — BM 
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REALIZING  HIGH  HOPES 


It  took  a dare  from  a high- 
school  track  coach  to  catapult 
Renaldo  Nehemiah  ’8 1 , 
ARHU,  into  the  realm  of  high 
hurdling. 

“When  everyone  else  was 
doing  sprints,”  he  explains, 
“this  gave  me  chance  to  be  a 
‘lonely  warrior’  of  sorts.” 

Nearly  20  years  of  medals 
and  championships  later,  the 
“lone  warrior”  sprinted  unex- 


pectedly into  an  early  Christ- 
mas present:  On  Dec.  4,  1997, 
he  was  inducted  into  the  USA 
Track  and  Field  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Dallas. 

“To  be  selected  as  one  of 
the  best  of  all  time  is  very 
moving  and  flattering,”  says 
Nehemiah.  “While  compet- 
ing, I never  thought  in  terms 
of  leaving  a legacy.” 

This  legacy  began  in  high 
school,  when  Nehemiah 
became  the  junior  national 


National  Team  Fields  Four  Terps 


hough  their  season  ended  last  fall  with  a loss  to 
Princeton  in  the  first  round  of  the  NCAA  Tournament, 
four  members  of  the  Maryland  field  hockey  team  will  get  the 
chance  to  continue  competing,  this  time  in  the  Netherlands 
for  the  World  Cup  Championship  in  May. 

Senior  midfielder  Christine  DeBow,  senior  back  Carolyn 
Schwarz,  freshman  forward  Carla  Tagliente  and  assistant 
coach  Katie  Kauffman  '97,  BMGT  (below),  were  named  to  the 
1998  U.S.  National  Field  Hockey  Team. 

The  selection  of  four  of  her  players  to  the  squad  did  not  sur- 
prise Coach  Missy  Meharg,  who  says:  "We're  pretty  accus- 
tomed to  having  players  on  the  national  team.  Maryland  is  a 
very  reliable  training  ground  for  elite-level  field  hockey  players." 

All  four  are  veterans  of  the  national  squad;  Kauffman  was 
also  a member  of  the  1996  U.S. 
Olympic  Team. 

DeBow,  a three-time  All-American; 
Schwarz,  an  All-ACC  Tournament  Team 
member;  Tagliente,  the  ACC  Rookie  of 
the  Year;  and  Kauffman,  a two-time  All- 
American,  stand  out  aca- 
demically as  well — their 
average  GPA  for  the  fall 
semester  was  3.8.  — CS 
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champion  in  1977.  At  the 
University  of  Maryland  he 
won  three  NCAA  crowns,  one 
for  outdoor  hurdling  and  two 
for  indoor,  and  also  shone  dur- 
ing the  200  and  4x400  meter 
relays.  He  broke  the  world 
record  for  high  hurdling  twice 
in  1979,  the  same  year  he  won 
the  gold  at  the  World  Cup 
and  Pan  American  games.  He 
went  on  to  set  a new  record  in 
1981  with  a finishing  time  of 
1 2.93  seconds. 

The  man  also  known  as 
“Skeets”  switched  from  track 
to  football  in  1982  and 
spent  the  next  three 
years  as  a wide 
receiver  with  the 
San  Francisco 
49ers — his  team 
won  the  Super 
Bowl  in  1984.  He 
returned  to  track  in 
1986  and 
earned 
four 


world  Top  10  rankings 
between  1988  and  1991,  the 
year  of  his  retirement. 

In  addition  to  Nehemiah’s 
recognition  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  College  Park  Mayor 
Michael  J.  Jacobs  pro- 
claimed January  l4 
“Renaldo  Nehemiah 
Day.” 

“I’m  still  coming  to 
terms  with  that  one,”  says 
Nehemiah,  who  nonetheless 
is  thrilled  with  the  recogni- 
tion. “Since  College  Park  is 
where  it  all  started,” 
says  Nehemiah, 
“it’s  special  to 
know  that  the 
town  thinks  I'm 
worthy  of  this 
honor.”  — 
BM 


Renaldo  Nehemiah  celebrates  his 
"day;"  bottom,  the  legacy  begins. 


INBOUNDS 


A Seasoned  Coach 


Football  coach  Ron 
Vanderlinden  guides  the 
Terrapins  through  a 
stormy  season  with 
sincerity,  spirituality 
and  a sunny  outlook. 


Watching  Ron  Vanderlinden  go  through  his 
morning  routine  last  October,  you  wouldn’t 
guess  that  this  is  his  first  year  as  Maryland’s  head 
coach.  Looking  like  he's  been  in  the  job  for 
years,  Vanderlinden  shifts  seamlessly  from 
watching  footage  of  the  previous  day's  practice, 
to  debriefing  the  team’s  trainer  on  the  status  of 
his  injured  players,  to  conferring  with  the  team’s 
academic  advisor  about  his  players  struggling  in 
the  classroom,  to  presiding  over  a meeting  of 
assistant  coaches  in 
which  they  discuss  their 
itinerary  as  far  ahead  as 
the  following  July. 

The  coach’s  quiet 
confidence  seems  to 
belie  the  fact  that  the 
team  had  only  two  wins 
against  six  losses  for  the 
season.  But  knowing  his 
history  provides  an 
explanation.  Vanderlin- 
den, 42,  had  twice  been 
through  similar  scenar- 
ios— and  both  situa- 
tions worked  out 
remarkably  well.  The 
year  after  Vanderlinden 
joined  the  University  of 
Colorado  as  an  assistant 
coach  in  1983,  the  team 
posted  a one- win  season. 
By  the  time  he  left  the 
Buffaloes  in  1991,  they 


As  defensive  coordinator 
for  Northwestern's  Wild- 
cats, right  photo,  Ron 
Vanderlinden  was  instru- 
mental in  the  team's 
return  to  Big  Ten  glory 
days.  Now  head  coach  at 
Maryland,  left,  Vanderlin- 
den believes  the  tide  can 
turn  for  the  Terps  too — in 
time. 


had  won  a national  title  and  become  a perennial 
powerhouse. 

When  he  went  to  Northwestern  to  become 
the  team’s  defensive  coordinator  in  1992,  the 
Wildcats  had  been  the  laughingstock  of  the  Big 
Ten  for  decades.  In  1995,  they  stunned  the  col- 
lege football  world  by  beating  Notre  Dame  and 
Michigan  in  the  same  season,  winning  the  con- 
ference and  going  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  The  next 
year,  to  prove  it  wasn’t  a fluke.  Northwestern 
once  again  beat  Michigan  and  tied  for  the  Big 
Ten  title. 

“I  feel  like  I’ve  been  there  before,”  Vander- 
linden says.  “I  feel  like  our  structure  is  a sound 
one;  our  philosophy  and  recipe  for  success  are 
proven.  So  what  I need  to  do  is  stay  the  course.” 

Vanderlinden’s  deference  toward  the  men  he 
coached  under  is  part  of  a pattern  that  emerges 
when  he  reflects  on  his  life.  He  credits  a long 
list  of  mentors  with  helping  him  rise  from  his 
working  class  upbringing  in  Livonia,  Mich.,  to 
becoming  a major  college  football  coach. 

His  list  begins  with  his  father,  one  of  14 
children  of  Belgian  immigrants,  who  had 
grown  up  very  poor  in  Detroit  and  gone  to 
work  at  age  nine  in  an  auto  collision  shop. 
Throughout  Vanderlinden’s  childhood  in  Livo- 
nia, his  father  worked  as  a technician  and  instal- 
lation person  for  the  phone  company. 

“Sixty-hour  weeks  were  routine  for  him,”  he 
says.  “So  I learned  a great  work  ethic." 

Bill  McCartney,  now  the  leader  of  the 
Promise  Keepers  religious  organization,  has 
been  the  dominant  football  figure  in  Vanderlin- 
den’s life  since  eighth  grade.  Their  relationship 
began  when  McCartney  recruited  him  to  play 
for  a local  Catholic  high  school  that  McCartney 
coached. 

Vanderlinden,  an  offensive  lineman,  helped 
the  team  to  two  state  championships.  In  1979, 
after  a stellar  football  career  at  Albion  College 
and  a year  as  a graduate  assistant  coach  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  University,  Vanderlinden  got  a simi- 
lar job  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
McCartney  had  become  an  assistant  coach. 

“I  remember  Bill  McCartney  feeling  a 
responsibility  for  me  that  went  beyond  the  nor- 
mal coach-graduate  assistant  relationship.”  Van- 
derhnden  and  McCartney  were  reunited  at  Col- 
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orado  in  1983,  where 
McCartney  had  become  a 
head  coach.  Vanderl in- 
den,  who  is  devoutly 
religious,  says  McCart- 
ney also  helped  him  to 
mature  spiritually. 

“You  get  into  your 
early  20s.  You  ask  your- 
self‘Is  this  all  there  is? 

What’s  really  out  there? 

That’s  when  I started  to  grow 
and  develop  a personal  approach 
to  my  faith.” 

First  at  Northwestern  and  now  at  Maryland, 
Vanderlinden  has  kept  up  McCartney’s  practice 
of  incorporating  religious  faith  into  coaching  by 
offering  voluntary  non-denominational  chapels. 

Though  "Vanderlinden  repeatedly  credits  his 
mentors  for  his  successes,  those  who  have  played 
and  coached  with  him  praise  his  own  effort  and 
character. 

“He  wasn’t  exceptionally  big,  but  he  had 
great  determination,”  says  Frank  Joranko,  Van- 
derlinden’s  coach  at  Albion.  “He  was  a thought- 
ful person,  very  concerned  about  people. ...He 
was  the  kind  of  athlete  you  don’t  forget — the 
kind  of  person  you  want  your  son  to  turn  out 
like.” 

As  Vanderlinden  has  risen  through  the 
coaching  ranks,  his  attitude  hasn’t  changed, 
according  to  Fred  Cromie,  who  played  with 
him  at  Albion.  “He’s  a great  listener.  He  doesn’t 
talk  about  the  big-time  coaching,”  says  Cromie, 
who  has  traveled  with  a group  of  Albion  con- 
temporaries to  attend  one  of  Vanderlinden’s 
games  each  year  since  he  was  hired  at  North- 
western. “He  wants  to  know  about  your  family, 
how  you’re  doing.” 

At  the  time  Maryland  Athletic  Director 
Deborah  Yow  was  looking  for  a coaching 
change,  Vanderlinden  was  considered  one  of  the 
hottest  coaching  prospects  in  the  country. 

And  he  came  with  strong  references. 
McCartney,  by  then  retired  from  coaching  and 
running  the  Promise  Keepers,  told  Yow  that 
Vanderlinden  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
team’s  rise  to  becoming  national  champions. 
Northwestern’s  athletic  director  told  Yow  that 


he  had  already  drawn  up  a 
contract  to  hire  Vander- 
linden as  head  coach  if 
Gary  Barnett  followed 
through  on  a chance  to 
take  the  Notre  Dame 
coaching  job. 

Knowing  that  other 
suitors  were  lying  in 
wait — the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Southern 
Methodist,  Tulane — Yow 
moved  quickly  to  hire  him.  Once 
hired,  Vanderlinden  said  Maryland 
would  start  winning  immediately.  But  the 
headlines  focused  on  his  heady  long-term  fore- 
cast: that  Maryland  would  eventually  win  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  championship  and 
contend  for  the  national  title. 

The  first  prediction  didn’t  materialize.  The 
Terrapins  struggled  through  a 2—9  campaign 
and  Vanderlinden  conceded  in  mid-season  thar 
the  rebuilding  effort  was  going  to  take  longer 
rhan  he  had  thought.  “We’re  really  finding  our- 
selves starting  over,”  he  says.  “We  need  to 
recruit  additional  young  men  who  are  talented 
enough  to  help  us.  Right  now  we  have  some 
who  probably  fit  better  at  a lower  level.” 

But  he  says  that  progress  was  being  made  off 
the  field.  One  of  his  first  moves  as  a coach  was 
to  institute  a 7 a.m.  study  table  for  all  of  the 
players  who  were  challenged  academically — 
which  numbered  about  half  the  team. 

“Academically  we  are  much  further  along 
then  where  we  were  when  I arrived,”  he  says. 

Though  the  effects  didn’t  start  to  show  this 
year,  his  confidence  remains  unshaken.  He 
remembers  his  experiences  at  Northwestern, 


on  the 

sideline 


"Walk,  Run  & Roll"  Returns. 

On  Saturday,  April  25,  supporters 
hope  to  better  the  nearly  $30,000 
raised  during  last  spring's  first 
annual  event  for  women's  athletic 
scholarships.  In-line  skates,  run- 
ning shoes,  wheel  chairs — even 
strollers — are  welcome  as  alumni, 
friends  and  families  take  a scenic 
3.1  mile  (5K)  route  around  cam- 
pus. Each  registrant  pays  a $30  fee 
or  collects  at  least  $30  in  pledges. 
For  a brochure  with  registration 
form  call  800.653.7667. 

A Paying  Pass  Play.  The  Terps 
will  have  a chance  to  test  out  the 
new  Baltimore  Ravens'  home  sta- 
dium currently  under  construction 
at  Camden  Yards.  Under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Maryland  Stadium 
Authority,  the  football  team's 
October  31,  1998,  game  against 
Georgia  Tech  will  move  from  Byrd 
to  Baltimore.  And  in  return  for  the 
change  of  venue,  the  University  of 
Maryland  will  be  paid  $800,000. 

A Slam  Dunk.  In  men's  basketball, 
Maryland  is  the  only  team  in  the 
nation  to  have  defeated  two  teams 
ranked  in  the  top  five  this  season. 
The  Terps  defeated  then  No.  1 
North  Carolina  on  January  12  and 
then  No.  2 Kansas  on  December  7. 
Such  wins  have  helped  earn  the 
Terps  No.  1 ranking  by  the  Ratings 
Percentage  Index  (RPI)  for  its 
strength  of  schedule. 


‘I  feel  like  our  structure  is  a sound  one;  our  philosophy  and  recipe 
for  success  are  proven.  So  what  I need  to  do  is  stay  the  course.’ 


where  nobody  believed  success  was  possible: 
“Nobody  gave  us  any  chance,”  he  says,  “ but 
we  knew  we  were  doing  the  right  things.  It’s 
the  same  thing  here. ..but  you  don’t  do  it 
overnight.”  — TL 
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'56 

Ronald  J.  Gibbons  Jr.,  LFSC, 

M.S.,  '58  Ph.D.,  a well-known 
investigator  in  dental  medicine 
research  and  one  of  the  world  's  fore- 
most oral  microbiologists,  died 
September  22,  1996,  at  his  home  in 
Kittery  Point,  Maine.  He  was  63. 
Before  he  retired  in  May  1995, 
Gibbons  was  director  of  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Center  in  Boston. 
He  began  there  as  a research  fellow 
in  bacteriology  in  1958. 

He  received  the  Paul  Goldhaber 
Award  in  1995  and  the  Distin- 
guished Faculty  Award  in  1991 
from  the  Harvard  School  of  Dental 
Medicine,  where  he  served  as  a pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology. 

Gibbons  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Dental 
Research.  Before  his  death,  he  was  a 
part-time  volunteer  researcher  and 


professor  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Gibbons  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Marcia;  his  father;  two  sons;  a 
daughter;  a sister;  and  five  grand- 
children. 

'62 

Larry  K.  Loughman,  BMGT,  died 
of  cancer  Nov.  6,  199'7,  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  He  was  57. 

A resident  of  Hattiesburg, 

Miss.,  since  1977,  Loughman  was 
president  of  the  Hattiesburg  Cable 
Company  and  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Civitan  Camp  for  Citizens  with 
Mental  Retardation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mar)' 
Loughman;  three  daughters,  Chris- 
tine Gibson,  Michele  Schraeder  and 
Lisa  Loughman;  a son,  Mark 
Loughman;  his  mother,  Genevieve 
Loughman;  a sister,  Rosemary  Voo- 
letich;  a brother.  Bill  Loughman; 
and  six  grandchildren. 


Canvassing  for  votes, 
1963 


Gene  Ochsenreiter  Jr.,  A&S,  a for- 
mer mayor  and  city  council  member 
in  Asheville,  N.C.,  was  recently  hon- 
ored for  his  lifetime  of  community 
service.  He  was  also  awarded  the 
1997  Agent  Community  Service 
Award  by  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  where  he  has  worked 
as  an  agent  for  43  years.  Ochsenreit- 
er, a basketball  player  and  track  scar 
in  his  days  at  the  univetsity,  co- 
founded the  Mountain  Amateur 
Athletic  Club  in  1958,  which  recog- 
nizes outstanding  young  athletes. 

He  also  served  on  Asheville's  Urban 
Renewal  Commission  and  has  dedi- 
cated time  to  various  civic  activities. 


'56 

R.  Delaine  Hobbs,  BMGT,  was 
named  vice  chairperson  of  the  Car- 
roll  Community  College  Board  of 
Trustees.  Hobbs  is  the  owner  of  PLS 
Inc.,  a self-storage  business;  a newly 
opened  antique  mall.  Yesteryear 
Inc.;  Delaine  Hobbs  Studio  of  Pho- 
tography and  Delaine  Hobbs  proper- 
ties. He  also  served  several  terms  as 
member  and  president  ot  Mount 
Airv's  town  council. 


Thomas  D.  Murphy,  ENGR,  was 
named  a 1997  recipient  of  the 

American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materi- 
als' Award  of 
Merit.  Murphy 
received  the 
award,  which  is 
accompanied  by 
the  title  of  fellow', 
for  his  1 7 years  of 
leadership  on  the 
ASTM  standards-writ- 
ing  committee  and 
his  leadership  in 
applying  statistical 
concepts  to  prob- 
lem solving  in  a 
variety  of  process 
industries. 


'63 

Ron  Mummert, 

ARHU,  has  joined  the 
sales  force  of  Chesa- 
peake Telephone  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  in  Hanover,  Md.  Mum- 
mert has  over  20  years  of  experience 
in  the  communications  business. 

'67 

Joseph  “Jay"  Head- 
man Jr.,  EDUC, 
assumed  the  duties  of 
director  at  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Public 
Schools  office  of  school 
administration  where  he  will  oversee 
a cluster  of  elementary,  middle  and 
high  schools.  Headman  had  been  the 
principal  of  Winston  Churchill 
High  School  in  Potomac,  Md.,  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  an  educator 
for  the  past  30  years. 

'68 

Niles  T.  Welch,  ENGR,  was 
named  technical  editor  of  Hazard 
Prevention  magazine,  the  journal  of 
the  System  Safety  Society.  Welch  is 
a 29-year  employee  of  Ratheon 
Company  and  a Certified  Safety  Pro- 
fessional. 
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School  of  Public  Affairs 
Undergraduate  Studies 


'69 

Steven  R.  Beattie, 

ENGR,  was  named 
president  and  execu- 
tive director  of  Asso- 
ciated Owners  and  Developers  based 
in  McLean,  Va.  Beattie  has  more 
than  25  years  of  international  facility 
engineering  and  construction  man- 
agement experience  and  previously 
served  as  director  of  the  Facilities, 
Environmental  and  Safety  Program 
for  the  U.S.  Naval  Aviation  Systems 
Command  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Beighley,  ARHU,  was  named 
pastor  of  the  Evington  charge,  com- 
prised of  the  Leesville,  Lambs  and 
Evington  (Va.)  United  Methodist 
churches.  Beighley  is  also  on  the 
board  of  directors  with  the  Epiphany 
Program,  a ministry  to  troubled 
youth  placed  in  correctional  centers. 


Down  Home  Flavor 


he  main  dishes  have  names  like  Daniel  Boone  beef  stew,  fried  turtle  with  rice,  and  shuck 
beans.  Desserts  include  mountain  banana  pudding  and  dried  apple  stack  cake.  And  for 
breakfast,  fancy  cheese  grits  casserole  or — for  the  daring — chocolate  gravy  on  buttermilk  biscuits. 

For  help  in  making  such  dishes,  look  no  further  than  Mountain  Country  Cooking  (1996,  St. 
Martin's  Press),  a collection  of  more  than  300  Appalachian  recipes  gathered  by  psychology  pro- 
fessor, chef  and  author  Mark  Sohn  '75,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  (below). 

Appalachia  is  a region  that  stretches  from  Maryland  to  Georgia,  where  "the  mountains  are 
very  severe  and  very  distinct,"  says  Sohn,  "where  people  have  lived  without  moving  for  genera- 
tions and  where  unique  foods  have  developed." 

Sohn  lives  near  the  center  of  the  region  in  Pikeville,  Ky.  He  teaches  psychology  at  Pikeville 
College,  writes  a weekly  food  column  for  the  Appalachian  News  Express,  and  produces  and 
stars  in  a local  cable  access  cooking  show  called  "Classic  Cooking." 


'71 

James  A.  “Alan”  Baker,  A&S,  was 
named  director  of  the  Personnel  Ser- 
vices Administration  of  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Health  & Men- 
tal Hygiene  where  he  will  oversee 
personnel  services  and  training  for 
8,500  employees.  Formerly,  he  was 
associate  director  of  the  DHMH 
Community  and  Public  Health 
Administration. 

Oswell  Person,  CLIS,  M.L.S.,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Oakland 
Community  College's  Highland  Lakes 
Campus  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
Since  1994,  Person  had  served  as  pres- 
ident of  Tarrant  County  Junior  Col- 
lege’s South  Campus  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  Previously,  he  had  served  as 
dean  of  student  academic  support  and 
dean  of  telecommunications  and  the 
arts  at  Lansing  (Mich.)  Community 
College  as  well  as  director  of  Tarrant’s 
learning  resource  center. 

'73 

Janice  Keene,  A&S,  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  the  northeastern 
region  for  Stonehouse  Technologies, 
Inc.  She  is  responsible  for  increasing 
sales  of  telecommunications  manage- 
ment software,  services  and  support 
products  as  well  as  managing  sales 
support  personnel  and  coordinating 
technical  resources.  Keene  joined 
Stonehouse  in  1 988  as  sales  manager 
of  the  eastern  region. 


Mountain  Country  Cooking  is  not  Sohn's  first  cookbook — Southern  Country  Cooking  was  pub- 
lished in  1992  by  Penfield  Press — but  it  is  probably  his  most  recognized.  It  was  one  of  three 
cookbooks  nominated  last  year  for  the  James  Beard  Award  in  the  category  of  food  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. The  book  did  not  win,  but,  says  Sohn,  "The  nomination  was  the  award." 

Sohn's  interest  in  professional  cooking  began  with  his  enrollment  in  a five-week  school  in  Paris 
in  1987.  "We  cooked  every  morning,"  he  says.  "And  of  course  we  ate  what  we  cooked  for  lunch. 

I had  more  fun  than  I've  ever  had  in  my  life." 


Not  long  after  his  graduation  from  the  Ecole 
de  Cuisine,  the  News  Express  asked  Sohn  to 
write  a food  column,  which  he  has  been  doing 
ever  since.  And  in  July  1990,  Sohn  expanded 
into  television. 

Unlike  writing,  Sohn  says,  in  television 
"you're  the  star  of  the  show.  I produce  the 
show,  I sell  the  advertising,  I write  the  recipes." 

And  the  recipes  Sohn  writes  for  the  show, 
which  is  taped  live  in  his  home,  are  strictly 
Appalachian.  "The  kind  of  things  that  I like  to 
cook  are  the  things  that  my  neighbors  are  cook- 
ing," he  says. 

Sohn  insists  he  would  not  give  up  teaching 
to  cook  full-time,  but,  he  says,  "Pikeville,  Ken- 
tucky, is  a small  town  and  it's  fun  being  a big 
fish  in  a small  pond."  — Cara  Stockham 
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Brenda  Waters, 

ARHLI,  is  a co- 
anchor of  Pitts- 
burgh's KDKA-TV 
midday  Saturday 
broadcast  that  pre- 
miered this  fall.  Previously  Waters 
served  as  an  anchor  on  the  station's 
morning  news  program. 


75 


74 


Jim  Fish,  ARHU,  M.A.,  was  named 
principal  of  Sherwood  High  School 
in  Sandy  Spring,  Md.  Fish  began 
with  Montgomery  County  Public 
Schools  in  1971.  He  has  served  as 
assistant  principal  and  principal  at 
Damascus  High  School  and  as  prin- 
cipal of  Montgomery  Village  Middle 
School. 

Gar\’  R.  Letcher,  AGRI,  recently 
published  a revised  edition  of  Canoe- 
ing the  Delaware  River  (Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press),  a paddler's  guide  to 
the  natural  historical  and  cultural 
features  of  the  river.  He  has  also 
been  named  to  the  Board  ot  Direc- 
tors of  Delaware  Riverkeeper  Net- 
work, a citizen's  advocate  and  action 
group  for  the  Delaware  River. 

J.  Samuel  Walker,  GRAD,  Ph  D., 
has  written  Prompt  and  Utter  Destruc- 
tion: Truman  and  the  Use  of  Atomic 
Bombs  Against  Japan.  Walker  is  histo- 
rian of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  has  published  four 
previous  books  on  the  history  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  nuclear 
energy. 

Battle  of  the  big  horns,  1975 


Thomas  R.  Jones,  AGRI,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Gulf  Cit- 
rus Growers  Association,  which 
represents  175  grower  members 
in  Southwest  Florida.  Jones  is  a 
water  management  specialist  for 
the  Silver  Strand  Division  of 
Barron  Collier  Co.  in  Immokalee, 
Fla.,  whose  expertise  lie  in  water 
and  soil  conservation  issues.  He 
was  the  1996-97  vice  president  of 
the  association  as  well  as  a longtime 
board  member  and  participant  on 
several  committees. 

Keith  W.  Lindler,  ENGR,  '^8 
M.S.,  '84  Ph.D.,  was  promoted  to 
full  professor  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  the  department  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, Ocean  and  Marine  Engineer- 
ing. Lindler  has  led  a research  pro- 
gram in  energy  conversion  and  heat 
transfer  and  has  seived  as  the  pro- 
gram director  for  the  Marine  Engi- 
neering program  since  1994. 

John  W.  Montague,  BMGT,  '76 
M.B.A.,  was  named  deputy  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Worldwide 
Assurance  for  Employees  of  Public 
Agencies  Inc.,  a life  insurance 
provider  for  federal  employees.  Mon- 
tague has  over  20  years  of  experience 
in  insurance  administration  and 
marketing. 

Durinda  Yates,  EDUC,  was  appoint- 
ed principal  of  Rockville  High  School 
in  Rock\'ille,  Md.  She  had  been  prin- 
cipal of  White  Oak  Middle  School  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  Her  teaching 
career  began  in  1975. 


DEDICATED  TERPS  TO  SERVE  ON  BOARD 

Your  alumni  association  is  seeking  Maryland  graduates  to 
serve  as  a Governor-at-Large  on  the  1998-99  board.  Alumni 
must  have  demonstrated  leadership  and  an  interest  in  supporting 
the  university.  You  are  expected  to  attend  three  major  board  meet- 
ings, serve  on  at  least  one  committee,  actively  participate  in  the 
board's  deliberations  and  assume  responsibility  for  personal 
expenses  associated  with  your  role.  If  interested,  please  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Joan  Patterson,  Executive  Director, 
University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association,  Rossborough 
Inn,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

The  deadline  is  Friday,  April  6.  For  more 
information,  call  800.336.8627  or 

301.405.4678.  Practical 


76 


Stewart  J.  Seal, 

ARHU,  was  named  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Weinberg  Center  for  the 
Arts.  Seal's  previous  work  had  been 
as  managing  director  of  the  Publick 
Playhouse  in  Hyattsville,  Md. 


77 


Kate  Sellers,  ARHU,  M.A.,  was 
appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Sellers 
formerly  served  as  director  of  devel- 
opment and  external  affairs  for  the 


78 


Pamela  J.  Bear,  ARHU,  recently 
opened  a chiropractic  clinic  in 
Cicero,  N.Y.  Bear,  who  specializes  in 
women's  wellness  and  family  chiro- 
practic, previously  practiced  in 
Roanoke,  Va. 

John  P.  Nori,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  is  the 
new  principal  of  Col.  Zadok 
Magruder  High  School  in  Derwood, 
Md.  Nori  served  as  assistant  princi- 
pal of  Magruder  for  two  years  until 
1990.  He  is  a 27-year  employee  of 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools. 


79 


Janet  R.  Colburn,  CLIS,  M.L.S., 
was  named  chairperson  of  the  Carroll 
Community  College  board  of 
trustees.  Colburn  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  as  a founding  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  in  July  1993. 

Adrienne  Escoe,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  has 
written  Nimble  Documentation:  The 


Guide  for  World- 
Class  Organizations. 

Escoe  is  the  president  of 
Escoe/Bliss  Communication,  special- 
izing in  documentation  consulting. 

Karen  Tyson  Holcomb,  BMGT, 
was  promoted  to  director  of  the  new 
Corporate  Operations  Group  of  the 
Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Aircraft 
Division.  The  group  is  responsible 
for  providing  planning,  information 
management,  human  resources  and 
other  services.  Holcomb  was  former- 
ly the  deputy  for  operations  in  the 
Information  Management  Depart- 


Michael  G.  Voucas,  BSOS,  was 
named  vice  president  for  resource 
development  at  Reuben  H.  Donnel- 
ly Corp.  Since  1995,  Voucas  had 
been  vice  president  of  NYNEX 
sales  for  the  company,  which  he 
joined  in  1979. 


'80 


Robert  L.  Bastress,  EDUC, 

Ph  D.,  was  named  principal  of 
Damascus  High  School  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.  Previously, 
Bastress  was  principal  of  Liberty 
High  School  in  Carroll  County,  Md. 
for  18  years.  He  is  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Educational 
Administrative  and  Supervisory 
Organizations  of  Maryland. 


High  technology,  1975 

. A 
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at  Gallaudet  University. 


James  W.  Blake,  ENGR,  was 
named  vice  president  of  KCI  Tech- 
nologies Inc.,  a large  consulting 
engineering  firm  headquartered  in 
Baltimore.  He  is  currently  branch 
manager  of  the  firm’s  Raleigh,  N.C., 
office. 

Richard  Loomis,  BSOS,  was  named 
vice  president  of  marketing  at  ICl 
Paints  of  North  America,  based  in 
Cleveland.  He  was  previously  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  corporate 
officet  of  Armor  All  Products  Corp. 

Don  Rosenblum,  BSOS,  was 
named  assistant  dean  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Continuing  Stud- 
ies. Rosenblum,  who  joined  Hop- 
kins in  1996,  also  serves  as  director 
of  enrollment  management.  Before 
Hopkins,  he  served  as  the  associate 
dean  for  academic  services  at 
Delaware  Valley  College  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 

'81 


Jeffrey  Becker,  EDUC,  was  named 
principal  of  the  Classical  Christian 
Academy  in  Post  Falls,  Ind.  Becker 
is  currently  completing  a thesis  for  a 
master’s  of  theology  with  the 
Reformed  Theological  Seminary, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Terry  Cummings,  AGRl,  operates 
the  Poplar  Spring  Animal  Sanctuary 
in  Poolesville,  Md.,  with  her  hus- 
band, Dave  Hoeratif  The  nonprofit 
sanctuary  that  opened  in  January 
1997  houses  more  than  30  farm  ani- 
mals that  have  been  abused,  aban- 
doned or  neglected. 

'82 

Fred  Van  Dusen,  LFSC,  joined 
Bayhealth  Primary  Network  as  a 
physician  at  the  Frederica  (Del.) 
Family  Practice.  Van  Dusen  earned 
his  medical  degree  at  the  University 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Health 
Sciences  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Yerker  Andersson,  BSOS,  Ph  D., 
was  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
July  for  his  second  term  on  the 
National  Council  on  Disability. 
Andersson  is  the  immediate  past 
chair  of  Deaf 
Studies  and 
Professor 
Emeritus 


Richard  E.  Barnas,  ENGR,  was 
named  manager  of  the  Southern 
Maryland  office  of  McCrone  Inc. 
Barnas,  who  has  over  14  years  of 
civil  engineering  experience,  will 
oversee  all  engineering,  land  plan- 
ning, and  surveying  activities 
throughout  Calvert,  Charles  and  St. 
Mary’s  counties  for  the  company. 

Martin  Barrett,  EDUC,  M.A.,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  associate 
professor  of  computer  and  informa- 
tion sciences  and  granted  tenute  at 
East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Arlene  M.  Doherty,  BMGT, 
joined  State  Street  Bank  in  Con- 
necticut as  vice  ptesi- 
dent  in  corporate 
banking.  Doherty  is 
responsible  for  devel- 
oping new 
commercial 
lending 
business 
and 

manag- 
ing 

existing 
account 
relationships 
for  the  bank  in 
Fairfield  County. 


Question 

Does  your  will  provide  for 
the  University  of  Maryland? 

Answer 

If  not,  we’d  like  a few  words 
with  your  attorney. 


For  many  alumni,  the  most  important  charitable 
act  is  a gift  by  "will  to  benefit  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park.  But  it  is  also  important  to 
assure  that  'wishes  are  carried  out  as  intended,  so 
the  university  offers  sample  language  that  can 
help.  You  and  your  attorney  can  review  options 
like: 

• Amount,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  your  estate 
• Gifts  for  a specific  purpose 
• First,  second  or  residuary  beneficiary  status 
• Provisions  to  pay  a campaign  pledge 
• Gifts  of  specific  property 

If  you  have  no  will,  or  if  you  think  your  will  may 
not  be  current,  please  act  now.  Changes  in  tax  laws 
and  family  circumstances  are  cues  for  you  to  take  a 
new  look  at  your  estate  plan. 


For  more  information,  please  visit,  write  or  call: 


Thomas  W.  Cullinan 
Executive  Director,  Gift  Planning 
University  System  of  Maryland 
3300  Metzerott  Road 
Adelphi,  Maryland  20783 
301.445.1978  or  toll  free  800.289.8020 
email:  cullinan@usmh.usmd.edu 
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Ladies  First — and  Foremost 

■Wl  artha  Washington's  bunions  and  Louisa 
■■H  Adams'  worries  of  not  living  up  to  the  stan- 
dard set  by  her  mother-in-law,  Abigail,  are  just  a few 
of  the  subjects  addressed  in  Mollee  Coppel  Kruger's 
most  recent  book  of  political  and  historical  verse.  In 
Ladies  First:  Rhymes  and  Times  of  Presidents'  Wives 
and  Other  Female  Fantasies  (Maryben  Books,  1995), 

Kruger  '50  covers  the  presidents'  wives  right  up  to 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton.  Of  perhaps  the  most 
renowned  first  lady,  Kruger  writes:  "Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt stuck  to  her  guns/  Blessing,  uplifting  the  down- 
trodden ones/  Paid  every  cent  of  her  First  Lady  dues/ 

(No  other  woman  has  yet  filled  her  shoes.)" 

For  the  past  two  years,  shopping  malls,  town  halls 
and  other  community  spaces  throughout  Maryland, 

Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  host  to  a musical  production  based  on  Kruger's 
book,  with  music  by  composer  Winifred  Hyson.  The  show,  complete  with  rhyme,  dance  and 
pantomime,  celebrates  the  lives  of  some  of  America's  most  cherished  presidential  wives.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  the  high-energy  group,  including  lead  performer  mezzo-soprano  Lee  Beau- 
doin and  pianist  Mary  Beth  Beck,  are  all  women  in  their  60s  and  70s.  Kruger,  who  suffers  from 
a chronic  voice  problem,  cast  herself  in  a silent,  miming  role.  As  the  Muse  of  History,  Kruger 
presents  comic  pairs  of  presidents  and  alternative  first  ladies,  such  as  silent  Calvin  Coolidge 
and  verbose  writer  Gertrude  Stein. 

Kruger  is  a free-lance  writer  and  author  of  seven  books,  in  1992,  she  wrote  Admiral  of  the 
Mosquitos:  Columbus  and  America  in  Light  and  Dark  Verse  for  the  500th  anniversary  of  Colum- 
bus' arrival  in  America.  Her  first  book  of  verse  on  American  history,  Yankee  Shoes:  A Light 
Verse  Saunter  Through  Our  Second  Flundred  Years,  was  written  for  America's  bicentennial. 
Kruger  has  won  many  awards  for  her  writing,  including  two  national  first  prizes  from  the 
National  League  of  American  Pen  Women  in  1994. 

Ladies  First  has  enjoyed  local  success  and  recently  Kruger  was  contacted  about  possible 
performances  for  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  While  the  public  seems  to  have  a love- 
hate  relationship  with  the  first  ladies,  Kruger  believes  many  women  live  vicariously  through 
first  ladies  like  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis. 

For  Kruger,  it  is  "fascinating  to  look  at  each  one  and  see  how  she  lived  her  life  in  the  glow 
of  the  White  House."  — Amanda  J.  Crawford 


'84 

Jeffrey  Martinez,  EDUC,  M.Ed., 
became  principal  of  Stonegate  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Silver  Spring, 

Md.  in  fall  1997.  Previously,  Mar- 
tinez had  been  principal  of  Rose- 
mary Hills  in  Silver  Spring  since 
1991. 

Marjorie  E.  Warlick,  ARHEJ, 
Ph.D.,  was  named  one  of  four  profes- 
sors at  the  University  of  Denver  to 
receive  a newly  created  award  recog- 
nizing scholar-teachers  with  local 
and  national  reputations  for  research 
and  teaching.  Warlick  joined  the 
university's  Department  of  Art  and 
Art  History  in  1986  and  served  as 
director  of  women’s  studies  from 
1987  through  1990.  She  has  lec- 
tured at  museums  and  universities 
nationwide. 

'85 

David  Burak, 

BMGT,  was  promot- 
ed to  vice  president 
and  general  manager 
of  ALLTEL  Commu- 
nication's North  Carolina  opera- 
tions. He  is  responsible  for  all  opera- 
tions in  the  wireline  and  wireless 
business  in  North  Carolina.  Burak 
previously  served  as  area  sales  man- 
ager for  the  company’s  wireless  oper- 
ations in  the  Carolinas. 

Charles  G.  Carr, 
BMGT,  has  been 
named  a partner  in 
the  Washington, 

D C.,  office  of 
Deloitte  and  Touche 
L.L.P.,  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  pro- 
fessional services  firms.  He  joined 
the  firm  in  1985  and  is  an  audit 
partner. 

Carol  Corrigan,  UGS,  was  named 
vice  president  of  Sandy  Spring 
National  Bank  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  Corrigan 
began  with  the  bank  in 
1 990  as  an  assistant 
branch  manager. 

'87 

Lynne  M.  Douglas, 

BSOS,  has  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Shook, 

Hardy  and  Bacon 
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L.L.P  and  will  practice  in  the  firm's 
office  in  Overland  Park,  Kan.  Dou- 
glas serves  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  governors  for  Truman  Medical 
Center  and  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Community  Ser- 
vices League,  She  received  her  juris 
doctor  degree  in  1990  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  School  of  Law. 

'88 

Nancy  FeichtI,  EDUC,  Ed.D.,  was 
named  head  of  the  Jefferson  School 
of  Georgetown  (Del,).  Fiechtl  has 
three  decades  of  experience  working 
for  the  public  school  system  as  an 
English  teacher,  principal  and 
administrator. 


'89 


Bert  L’Homme,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  was 
named  director  of  elementary  educa- 
tion for  Durham  (N.C.)  Public 
Schools.  Prior  to  this  position, 
L'Homme  had  been  principal  of 
New  Hope  Elementary  in  Orange 
County,  N.C.  Pteviously,  he  had 
served  as  executive  director  of  City 
Lights  Schools  in  'Washington,  D.C., 
for  1 2 years. 


Soaking  up 
some  rays 


Your  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association 
is  on  its  way  to  building  one  of 
the  best  alumni  programs  in 
the  country!  With  over  21,000 
members  and  an  impressive 
array  of  benefits,  we've  made 
outstanding  progress  in  only 
seven  years.  But  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
other  universities,  like  North 
Carolina— which  has  almost 
56,000  members— and  Penn 
State-which  has  more  than 
120,000. 

Let  your  friends  and  family 
know-now’s  the  time  to  join 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association!  Within 
the  next  year,  we  ll  be  adding 
more  of  the  services  you've 
requested,  including  continu- 
ing education  programs,  net- 
working opportunities,  scholat- 
ships  for  legacy  students  and 
more.  And  we  ll  continue  to 
provide  the  great  events,  publi- 
cations and  discounts  you’ve 
been  using  all  along. 

So  take  this  form  and  pass  it 
along.  Together,  we’ll  build  the 
Terrapin  Spirit-one  member  at 
a time. 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR/COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

n Single:  $30  CH  Joint:  $45 

List  spouse's  full  name,  including  given  name,  if  applicable. 


n My  check  is  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  UMCP  Alumni  Association. 

Please  charge:  CD  MasterCard  CD  VISA 

AMOUNT 

C REDIT  CARD  NUMBER 
CARD  EXPIRATION  DATE 
SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

OPTIONAL  LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES  (signatures  required) 


MEMBER'S  SIGNATURE 
SPOUSE'S  SIGNATURE 

MAIL  TO:  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association, 
Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742—5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301-314-9963. 

For  a brochure  call  301  -405-4678  or  800-336-8627. 
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The  World,  Onstage 


lor  Kia  Corthron  '84,  ARHU,  it  all  began  with  Vietnam.  It  was  her 
[senior  playwriting  project  at  Maryland,  a one-act  reunion 
between  a returning  soldier  and  his  sister,  that  moved  a classmate  to  tears. 

Fourteen  years,  a dozen  plays  and  one  Columbia  University  master's  degree  later,  that  path 
has  taken  a sharp  turn  into  Harlem,  the  setting  for  Corthron's  Splash  Hatch  on  the  E Going 
Down.  The  play,  which  finished  a seven-week  run  at  Baltimore's  Center  Stage  in  January,  brings 
audiences  full  throttle  into  the  life  of  pregnant  1 5-year-old  Thyme,  a studious  and  inquisitive 
environmentalist  whose  teenage  husband  works  in  an  old  building  filled  with  lead  paint. 

Thyme's  story  and  the  stories  of  those  around  her  are  humorous,  heartbreaking  and  ultimately 
hopeful,  punctuated  by  the  rich,  colorful  language  that  is  Corthron's  trademark. 

"I  like  to  have  the  characters  express  them- 
selves in  unexpected  ways,"  says  the  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  native,  whom  critics  have  compared  to 
playwrights  David  Mamet  and  Ntozake  Shange. 
"It  keeps  the  audience  alert  and  listening." 

Intriguing  characters  and  dramatic  circum- 
stances, however,  aren't  foremost  in  Corthron's 
mind:  she  always  starts  with  a political  impetus. 

"I  want  to  smash  stereotypes,"  she  says.  "I've 
had  audiences  express  disbelief  at  a teenager 
who  is  both  smart  and  pregnant.  I want  them  to 
look  at  pregnant  teenagers  in  different  ways  after 


I 
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'90 

Leanne  Berning,  AGRI  Ph.D.,  a 
dairy  science  professor  at  California 
Polytechnic  State  University,  was 
named  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Renewable  Resource's  1997  out- 
standing educator.  Berning  joined 
the  faculty  of  Cal  Poly  in  1990.  She 
received  the  award  primarily  for  her 
excellence  in  teaching  and  service  to 
the  profession  and  students. 


Darren  Goode, 

ARHU,  was  named 
the  director  of  admis- 
sions for  Ferrum  Col- 
lege in  Virginia. 

Before  going  to  Fer- 
rum, Goode  worked 
for  more  than  five  years  as  an  admis- 
sions counselor  and  testing  director 
at  George  Mason  University. 


i 
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LaVonn  Reedy  Thomas,  JOUR,  ; 
was  named  communications  coordi- 
nator for  the  Greater  Southeast 
Healthcare  System  in  Washington, 

D.C.  Before  her  appointment,  she 
worked  as  a writer  and  editor  for  the 
Prince  George's  Journal.,  a regional  ti 

daily  newspaper  in  Maryland.  j 


Steven  Richard  Marks,  BMGT, 
received  his  M.B.A.  from  the  Dard- 
en School  at  the  Univetsity  of  Vir- 
ginia in  May  1997  and  joined  Bear, 
Stearns  and  Company  Inc. 


Thyme  and  Shaneequa  banter  in  the  1997 
production  of  Splash  Hatch  by  playwright  Kia 
Corthron,  upper  right. 


this  play. 

Past  themes  in  her  plays  have  included  impris- 
oned African-American  women,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
death-row  inmates  and,  in  Seeking  the  Genesis, 
the  treatment  of  hyperactive  children.  It  was  the  latter,  when  performed  at  Chicago's  Good- 
man Theater  in  1996,  that  led  to  Corthron's  "big  break."  A representative  of  the  renowned 
Manhattan  Theatre  Club  saw  the  play  and  convinced  her  colleagues  to  produce  it  in  New  York. 

Offers  followed  from  both  Center  Stage  and  New  York  Stage  and  Film  to  produce  Splash 
Hatch,  along  with  a commission  to  write  a play  for  London's  Royal  Court  Theatre  and  a Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts  residency  with  the  Manhattan  Theatre  Club.  Her  next  project,  the 
tale  of  a homeless  man  who  builds  makeshift  shelters  for  his  street  companions,  will  be  for 
MTC.  In  February,  National  Public  Radio  broadcast  her  first  audio  play,  the  historical  drama 
Suckling  Chimera,  about  a 19th-century  black  regiment's  relationship  with  the  Sioux  Indians. 

It  took  Thyme,  but  it's  definitely  Kia  Corthron's  time  to  shine.  — Brenna  McBride 


John  J.  Aguirre, 
BSOS,  was  appointed 
human  resources 
director  for 
Franklin  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  Aguirre 
formerly 
worked  for 
the  human 
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What  do  student 
scholarships,  library 
books  and  laboratory 
equipment  have  in 
common? 

YOU 

MAKE 

THEM 

POSSIBLE! 


The  lW7-h8  Aiiiuial  Fund  Campaign 
has  heeji  soinj;  strung.  To  date,  over 
4,400  ahnnni  and  parents  have 
pledged  more  than  $237,000  in  sup- 
port of  a variety  of  programs  at  the 
L'liiversity  of  Marvland,  College  Park. 
Their  contrihutions  are  already  hav- 
ing a positive  impact  on  the  quality 
of  education  available  for  our  stu- 
dents. If  you  haven’t  done  so  already, 
you  can  join  this  group  of  enthusias- 
tic supporters  hy  making  your  own 
gift.  W hen  a current  student  calls 
vou,  please  pledge  your  support,  or 
call  us  at  (301)  405-7765  to  make 
your  gift  today. 


resources  office  of  Staples  Direct  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  served  for 
27  years  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Liiiah  Haxton,  BSOS,  M.A.,  was 
certified  as  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  Planners. 
Only  10,500  planners  nationwide 
hold  AICP  certification.  Haxton  has 
been  a planner  for  York,  Pa.,  for  four 
years,  reviewing  land  development 
and  zoning  issues  and  assisting  with 
the  city’s  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  and  other  HUD  pro- 
grams. She  is  also  active  in  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Shirley  Jennings,  EDUC,  Ph  D., 
was  named  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic and  student  affairs  at  Shelby 
State  Community  College  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  Jennings  was  formerly 
dean  of  liberal  arts  at  Monroe  Com- 
munity College  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

'93 

Luther  Jones,  BSOS, 
was  promoted  from 
staff  assistant  to  leg- 
islative assistant  for 
Rep.  Solomon  Ortiz, 

D-Texas.  Jones  will 
handle  issues  relating 
to  business  and  com- 
I merce  policy,  including  taxation, 
banking,  housing,  labor,  trade,  for- 
] eign  relations,  telecommunications 
! and  small  business. 


'94 

Dharm  Guruswamy, 

BSOS,  joined  Apogee 
Research,  a trans- 
portation and  environ- 
ment consulting 

firm  based  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
As  an  associate  with  the 
firm,  working  in  the 
transportation-related 
environmental  eco- 
nomics division,  his 
responsibilities 
include  a wide  variety 
of  policy  analysis 
work  for  primarily 
federal  govern- 
ment clients. 
Guruswamy 
received  a mas- 
ter's degree  in 
city  planning 
from  the 
Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Tech- 
nology in 
1997. 


Stephen  A.  Metz, 

BMGT,  received  his 
juris  doctor  degree 
from  the  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  May 
1997. 

'95 

John  Audley,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  wrote 
Green  Politics  and  Global  Trade,  pub- 
lished by  Georgetown  University 
Press  last  October.  Audley  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  political  science 
at  Purdue  University  and  a former 
program  director  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Laura  Grazyna  Kafka,  ARHU, 
Ph.D.,  was  the  1997  winner  ot  the 
$ 1 ,000  Marcella  Kochanska  Sem- 
brich  Vocal  Award  from  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Polish  Culture. 

Kafka  teaches  French,  music  and 
study  skills  at  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
High  School  in  Beltsville,  Md.,  and 
sings  with  the  Washington  Singers. 


Patricia  Logue 
Smith,  JOUR,  and 
Jeffrey  Smith, 

ARHU,  were  married 
on  August  23,  1997. 

Patricia  is  currently  a 
legislative  correspon- 
dent for  Rep.  Henry 
Waxman,  D-Calif  Jeffrey  is  the 
coordinator  of  campus  affairs  for  the 
university's  Dining  Services.  The 
couple  met  while  she  was  editor-m- 
chief  of  the  Diamondback  and  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association. 

'96 

Jason  Cohen,  BMGT,  joined  the 
insurance  and  investment  firm 
Bleakley,  Dwyer  and  Schwartz  and 
was  honored  in  January  for  placing 
fourth  in  individual  sales  and  second 
in  premium  among  all  first-year 
agents  on  the  East  Coast. 
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Through  Sat.,  April  18  \ 

The  Art  Galler)-  presents 
Reframing  Andy  Warhol; 
Constructing  American  Myths, 
Heroes  and  Cultural  Icons.  For 
more  information  call 
301-403-2763. 


charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-403-4240. 


Monday,  March  30 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  Graduate  Fellowship 
Quartet  Final  Audition  Recital  at  7 
p.m,  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-1 150. 


Thursday,  April  2 

The  School  of  Music  presents  A 
Concert  of  New  Music,  featuring 
Madeleine  Shapiro,  cello.  At  8 p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-1150. 


Saturday,  April  4 

The  Concert  Society  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Mary’land  presents  Ethos  Per- 
cussion Group.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  University  College 
Inn  and  Conference  Center.  Pre-con- 
cert seminar  at  6:30  p.m.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-403-4240. 


The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Homer  Ulrich  Competition 
through  Sunday,  April  5.  The  compe- 
tition will  feature  undergraduate 
finals  on  Saturday  and  graduate  finals 
on  Sunday,  and  it  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  7 p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Free.  For  more  information  call  301- 
405-1150. 


Sunday,  April  5 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Marjland  Chorale 
Spring  Concert,  conducted  by  Roger 
Folstrom.  At  4 p.m.  at  University 
United  Methodist  Church.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-1150. 


Tuesday,  April  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  con- 
ducted by  John  E.  Wakefield.  Perfor- 
mance at  8 p.m.  in  the  Grand  Ball- 
room of  the  Stamp  Student  Union. 
Free.  For  more  information  call  301- 
405-1150. 


Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 


at  6:30  p.m.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-403-4240. 


Sunday,  March  22 

The  Concert  Society  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  presents 
O'Brien/Cinelli  Duo:  “Uncommon 
Duets — Music  for  Guitars  of 
Unique  Sizes  and  Shapes”  at  3 p.m. 
in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Pre-concert 
seminar  at  1 p.m.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  call  301-403- 
4240. 


Wednesday,  March  25 

The  Seventh  Annual  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Concert  in  support  of  the  School 
of  Music  Artist  Scholarship  Fund  fea- 
tures Carmen  Balthrop,  Dominic 
Cassa,  Francois  Loup  and  Linda 
Mabbs.  At  7;30  p.m.  in  the  Terrace 
Theater  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-1150. 


■ Wednesday,  April  8 

Iv.i,  The  School  of  Music  presents 
the  Second  Annual  Jazz 
Ir  Invitational  Showcase,  fea- 

turing the  Jazz  Ensemble,  the  Jazz 
Lab  Band  and  bands  from  Richard 
Montgomery,  Great  Mills  and  Calvert 
Hall  high  schools.  At  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Stamp  Student  Union  Colony 


Monday,  March  16 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Marj  land  Concert 
Band  conducted  by  L.  Richmond 
Sparks  in  an  8 p.m.  performance  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Stamp  Stu- 
dent Union.  Free.  Call  301-405-1150. 


Wednesday,  March  18 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Showcase  of  Concerto 
Competition  Winners  at  8 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Admission  charged. 
Call  301-405-1 150  for  tickets  and 
more  information. 


Friday,  March  20 

The  Concert  Society  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  presents  Carlota 
Santana  Spanish  Dance  Company 
in  "Flamenco  Vivo!”  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
University  College  Inn 
and  Conference  Cen- 
ter. Pre-concert 


Sunday,  March  29 

The  Concert  Society  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
presents  Elena  Papan- 
dreou,  one  of  Greece's 
premier  classical  gui- 
tarists, performing 
music  by  Bach,  Sor 
and  Stravinsky.  At 
7:30  p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Pre-con- 


cert seminar 
at  6 p.m. 
Admission 


Ballroom.  Free  (no  tickets  required). 
For  more  information  call  301-405- 
5519. 


Friday,  April  10 

Maryland  Dance  Ensemble  dancers 
will  appear  in  Mark  Dendy  Dance 
and  Theater  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Ter- 
race Theater  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Repeat  performance  Sat.,  April  1 1. 

For  tickets  call  the  Kennedy  Center 
box  office  at  202-467-4600. 

Tuesday,  April  14 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal  at  5 p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150. 

Thursday,  April  16 

The  Concert  Societj-  presents  the  St. 
Petersburg  String  Quartet  at  8 p.m. 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  Inn  and 
Conference  Center.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-403-4240. 

University  Theatre  presents  Of  Mice 
and  Men,  based  on  the  novel  by  John 
Steinbeck  and  performed  by  the 
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National  Players.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Repeat  performances  April 
17-18.  Matinee  performance  April  19 
at  2 p.m.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-2201. 

Friday,  April  17 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
20th  Century  Ensemble,  Contem- 
porary Music  Evening  at  8 p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-1 150. 

Monday,  April  20 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
the  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble 
Spring  Concert  at  8 p.m.  in  the 
Dance  Building’s  Dorothy  Madden 
Theater  through  Friday,  April  24. 
Admission  charged.  For  tickets  call 
301-405-3198. 

Saturday,  April  25 

The  Department  of  Athletics  will 
host  the  Second  Annual  Walk,  Run 
& Roll  at  8:30  a.m.  near  Byrd  Stadi- 
um's Tyser  Tower.  Registration  fee 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-314-7020  or  800-453-7667. 


The  National  Players  present  Of 
Mice  and  Men,  April  16-19,  in 
Tawes  Theatre. 

Monday,  April  27 

The  University  of  Maryland  Jazz 
Ensemble  will  perform  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Annual  Big  Band  Showcase.  At  8 
p.m.  at  UDC.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-5519. 

Tuesday,  April  28-May  2 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  pre- 
sents Opera  Week,  featuring  perfor- 
mances of  opera  scenes  and  Mozart’s 
La  C/emenza  di  Tito.  In  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

University  Theatre  presents  The 
Balcony,  a play  by  Jean  Genet  trans- 
lated by  Bernard  Frechtman.  At  8 
p.m.  in  Pugliese  Theatre.  Repeat  per- 
formances April  30-7May  2 and  May 
5-9.  Matinee  at  2 p.m.  on  May  3 and 
10.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-2201. 

Thurs.,  April  30-Sat.,  May  23 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Master’s  of 
Fine  Arts  Thesis  Exhibition,  featur- 
ing works  by  1998  M.F.A.  candidates 
in  the  Department  of  Art.  A reception 
will  be  held  April  30  from  5:30  to 
7:30  p.m.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-2763. 

Sunday,  May  3 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
conducted  by  Paul  Traver,  with  the 
Smithsonian  Chamber  Orchestra,  will 
perform  Haydn's  Creation  at  4 p.m. 
at  Memorial  Chapel.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-5568. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Chorale 
Annual  “Pops”  Concert,  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  Stamp  Student  Union 
Grand  Ballroom.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-1150. 

Friday,  May  8 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  to  support 
the  school’s  Artist  Scholarship 
Fund  at  8 p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  cal!  301-405-1150. 


The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
New  Dances  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Dance 
Building’s  Dorothy  Madden  Theater. 
Free.  For  more  information  call  301- 
405-3189. 

Saturday,  May  9 

The  Friends  of  the  Rossborough 
Festival  and  The  Concert  Society 
present  Per  Tengstrand,  First  Prize 
Winner  of  the  1997  Cleveland  Inter- 
national Piano  Competition,  in  a 
recital  to  honor  departing  UM  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Kirwan  and  his  fam- 
ily, at  the  University  of  Maryland 
University  College  Inn  and  Confer- 
ence Center.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  calBOl. 403. 8370. 

The  School  of  Music  and  the  Wash- 
ington Toho  Koto  Society  present 
the  Spring  Koto  Concert,  directed 


The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Rachmaninoff  Festival  from  April 
18  to  26  in  honor  of  the  125  th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  ot  the  Russian 
composer,  pianist  and  conductor 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  tickets  for  the  following 
events  call  301-405-1 1 50. 

Saturday,  April  18 

Rachmaninoff  Festival  Concert  fea- 
turing soprano  Carmen  Balthrop  and 
pianist  Larissa  Dedova.  At  7 p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 

Admission  charged. 

Monday, 

April  20 

Rachmaninoff  Fes- 
tival Concert  featur- 
ing the  University 
of  Maryland 
Chorale,  conducted 
by  Roger  Folstrom, 
and  the  Maryland 
Boy  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Joan 
McFarland.  At  8 
p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free. 

Tuesday,  April  21 

Rachmaninoff  Festival  Concert  fea- 
turing pianists  Larissa  Dedova  and 
Mikhail  Volchok.  At  7:30  p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Admission 
charged. 


by  Kyoko  Okamoto.  At  7:30  p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301-434-4487. 

Monday,  May  11 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Finale  Courtyard  Concert,  conduct- 
ed by  Chris  Vadala  and  featuring  the 
Jazz  Ensemble  and  the  Jazz  Lab 
Band.  At  5 p.m.  in  the  Tawes  Fine 
Arts  North  Loggia  Courtyard.  Free. 
For  more  information  call  301-405- 
5519. 

Tuesday,  May  12 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Honors  Chamber  Music  Recital  at 
7 p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free. 
For  more  information  call  301-405- 
1150. 


Wednesday,  April  22 

Rachmaninoff  Festival  Gala  featur- 
ing the  University  of  Maryland 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  pianist 
Santiago  Rodriguez.  At  8 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Admission  charged. 

Friday,  April  24 

Maryland  Opera  Studio  presents 
opera  scenes  by  Russian  composers.  At 
7:30  p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free. 

Saturday,  April  25 

Rachmaninoff  Festival 
Concert  featuring  cellist 
Evelyn  Elsing,  soprano 
Linda  Mabbs,  and  pianist 
Santiago  Rodriguez.  At  8 
p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Admission  charged. 

Sunday,  April  26 

Maryland  Opera  Studio 
presents  opera  scenes  by 
Russian  composers.  At  3 
p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Free. 

In  addition  to  the  above  per- 
formances, the  School  of  Music  will 
also  be  holding  lectures  and  panel  dis- 
cussions with  internationally 
renowned  Rachmaninoff  scholars.  For 
information  contact  Shelley  G.  Davis 
at  301-405-5521  or  by  e-mail  at 
sd9@umail.umd.edu. 


In  Remembrance  of  Rachmaninoff 
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First  Impressions  Last 


First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  looks  tickled  pink  as  she  fields  questions  from 
a group  of  lively  5-year-olds  in  the  university's  Center  for  Young  Children  this 
past  October.  Because  of  the  center's  reputation  for  excellence,  she  picked  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  launch  her  case  for  reform  in  the  nation's  day  care 
industry.  "This  is  a place  where  children  are  treasured  and  valued  and  stimulat- 
ed, a place  that  any  of  us  would  happily  stay  for  juice  and  nap-time  any  day,"  the 
First  Lady  told  a packed  audience  at  Tawes  Theatre  following  her  tour.  "But  that 
center  is  far  too  rare."  — DB 
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The  University  of  Maryland  Lithograph 


The  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association  has 
commissioned  Martin  Barry 
to  create  a limited  edition 
lithograph  depicting  the 
Main  Administration  Building. 

Individually  hand-colored, 
signed,  and  serially-numbered. 

Fully  museum-mounted 
and  printed  on  the  finest  quality 
acid-free, 
rag  content  paper. 

For  guaranteed  acceptance, 
your  order  must  be  among 
the  first  700  received. 

Convenient, 
interest-free  monthly 
installment  plan  available. 


For  faster  service,  credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  weekdays  from  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  and  Saturdays  from  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  (Central  Time). 

Telephone  toll-free  1-800-523-0124  and  request  Operator  103SE. 


PERSONAL  RESE 


Mail  Orders  to: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

P.O.  Box  94365 
Palatine,  IL  60094-4365 

Please  accept  my  reservation  for (MRY-LIT)  University  of  Maryland 

Qty. 

Lithograph(s)  at  $195*,  plus  $8.50  for  handling  and  insured  shipping  charge 
per  lithograph. 

*On  shipments  to  IL,  MN.  TN,  or  TX,  please  add  applicable  sales  tax  to  your  total  order. 


RVATION  FORM 


I prefer  to  pay  as  follows:  Operator  No.  103SE 

□ ENCLOSED  IS  MY  INITIAL  INSTALLMENT  of  $39.00  for  each  lithograph, 
payable  by  check  or  credit  card  (information  provided  below),  plus  shipping 
and  handling  charge  of  $8.50  per  lithograph.  I agree  to  pay  the  balance 
due  in  4 monthly  installments  of  $39.00  for  each  lithograph.**  (On  ship- 
ments to  IL,  MN,  TN,  or  TX,  add  applicable  sales  tax  to  your  total  order.) 

□ IN  FULL  BY  CHECK.  Enclosed  please  find  my  check  or  money  order  for 
the  full  amount  due,  made  payable  to  “Maryland  Lithograph.” 

□ IN  FULL  BY  CREDIT  CARD.  Following  shipment  of  my  lithograph(s), 
please  charge  the  full  amount  due  to  my  credit  card  as  indicated  below. 


Purchaser's  Name 


Street  Address 


Credit  Card  Information: 
Full  Account  Number: 


□ 


Expiration  Date: 


Mo. 

Z 

Y, 

z 

City 


State 


Zip 


Daytime  Phone  ( ) - 

If  “ship  to"  address  is  different  from  above,  please  attach  correct  address  to  order  form. 


NOTE:  For  guaranteed  acceptance,  reservations  must  be  among  the  first  700 
orders  received.  Your  earliest  consideration  is  urged.  Please  allow  4 to  6 weeks 
for  delivery. 


Signature  

■All  orders  are  subject  to  acceptance.  There  is  no  finance  charge  on  the  monthly  payment 
plan.  The  amount  of  payments  (total  sales  price)  is  equal  to  the  single  payment  price. 
If  purchaser  falls  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  total  payments  scheduled,  the  entire  balance  shall 
become  due  immediately  at  the  election  of  the  lithograph  distributor,  Jostens  Direct,  Inc. 


Tke  University  o f Maryl  and  Leatker  Planner/Organizer 


The  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association  invites  you  to 
acquire  this  genuine  leather 
planner/organizer. 

Featuring  a richly  detailed 
re-creation  of  the  University  Seal, 
debossed  on  the  cover. 


Available  in  two  colors. 

Red  Rock  or  Black. 

A convenient,  interest-free 
monthly  installment  plan 
is  available. 

Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 


To  order,  telephone  toll-free  and  request  Operator  404SD. 


For  faster  service,  credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  weekdays  from  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  and  Saturdays  from  9 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  (Central  Time). 


Cost  of  Planner/Organizer  is  $150.(K)  each,  plus  $9.50  for  shipping  and  handling  per  Planner/Organizer.  Planner/Organizer 
consists  of  daily  organizer,  12  monthly  tabs.  I. 5-division  address  tabs,  personal  information  section,  monthly  calendars, 
travel  section,  yearly  calendars,  reference  section,  daily  record  of  event  pages,  goal  planner  pages,  and  project  planner 
pages.  Planner/Organizer  uses  a 1-1/2"  diameter,  seven-ring  configuration,  which  is  compatible  with  Franklin*  and  Day 
Timer*  page  systems  that  utilize  the  same  size  binder  configuration. 


Size  Is 
8-1/2"Wx 
11“Hx2"D 
(closed). 


Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 

Address  correction  requested 
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